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Russian Composers 


OME of the richest treasures of the ‘His Master's Voice "' catalogue 

are to be found among works of Russian composers. The following very 
brief selection from the Orchestral Records alone, gives an idea of the wide 
variety of rich and colourful music available, both of the older composers and 
those of the Soviet regime. 








Rachmaninoff — Piano Concerto No. 2) 





Borodin — Prince lgor — Gunew - ~ 
















Polovtsian Maidens -  - canes in C Minor ce 2, wo ee “oa 
STOKOWSK! and Philadelphia Orchestra MOISEIWITSCH with London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Liadov — Enchanted Lake — Ballet Music - DB2896 cond. WALTER GOEHR 
KOUSSEVITZKY and Boston Symphony Orchestra a k Sch 
Moussorgsky—Pictures at an Exhibition ae ee om oe annem — © 2968-72 
DB 5827-30 Symphonic Suite - - - - . 
arr. Stokowski - - . 
STOKOWSKI and Philadelphia am om ANTAL DORATI and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
apo gag — DB 3655-6 & DBS 3657 Shostakovitch—Symphony No. 5 -  - DB3991-6 
i — — Ballet e - 4 
Prokofieff—Peter and the Wolf—Orche:- 55 s090.2 Stravinsky pee et Suite DB3sI1 
tral Fairy Tale. Narrator: Richard Hale - Stravinsky — Fire Bird — Ballet Suite - - DB 2882-4 
KOUSSEVITZKY and Boston Symphony Orchestra STOKOWSK! and Philadelphia Orchestra 
Rachmaninoff — Rhapsody on a ene 
of Paganini- - - - 8 2426-8 Tchaikovsky — Swan Lake — Ballet Suite - C 2619-20 
RACHMANINOFF with Philadelphia ie ties STOKOWSKI JOHN BARBIROLLI and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
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I ... that you get your records from Imhof’s in future because you will, we believe, 
find a larger and wider collection in our racks than in any other store; and 
comfortable, sound-proofed audition rooms in which you may confirm your 
choice at your leisure, plus the assurance that every record we sell is in a brand- 
new condition, for we use nothing but IM Long-playing Needles for demonstration. 


2 . . . that if you cannot come to see us you buy your records on the Imhof Postal 
Plan, for in spite of present-day difficulties it still operates successfully, as is 
demonstrated by this extract from a letter recently received : ‘‘ I should like to 
add that in comparison with the service offered by even the best record shops in 
the provinces, many of whom refuse to order or reserve records at all, your postal 
service is astonishingly quick and satisfactory. I intend to discontinue local 
purchase of records entirely.’’—Lt. P. B., G.P.O., Holbeton. All orders under 
the Imhof Postal Plan are sent carriage and packing free if over £3 in value, 
excluding Tax. 





2 . . . that you will become a subscriber to ‘‘ This Month of Music ’’—the know- 

ledgeable monthly commentary and causerie on all things recorded. It costs 
but 3s. 6d. a year post free (overseas 7s. 6d.), and comes to you accompanied by 
all the supplements. 


A . . . that you will protect your valuable recordings in future by playing them 

with nothing but IM Long-playing Needles and so eliminate Record Wear, Surface 
Hiss and Pick-up Chatter ; gain Perfect Tone and hear all the music and nothing 
but the music. A ‘‘ Top-hat ’’ of ten will play (with repointing) upwards of 
1,000 recordings and is priced at 2s., plus 1s. 4d. Tax. 





Instrument Cases 
by Imhof’s 


Imhof'swell -equipped modern plant 
is engaged on fine limit sheet metal 
work—Instrument Cases, Ampli- 
fiers, Electrical and Mechanical 
Assemblies, Press Work, Metal 
Handles, Cellulose-Finishing. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 
PRIORITY WORK ONLY 















Imhof’s (Retail) Led. (Established 1845 
112- 116, NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON - - = = W.C.I 


All enquiries to: 

Alfred Imhof, Ltd. 
112-6 New Oxford 
St., London,W.C.! 








f Telephone: MUSeum 5944 
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| «6popular recordings for january 
Ambrose and his Orchestra Vera Lynn 
F.8388 My British Buddy With her own orchestra conducted by Len Edwards 
It can't be wrong F.8387 It can't be wrong 
F.8389 If | had my way Can't you see the Silver Lining 


| never mention your name 
F.8395 Kiss Me Much (Besame Mucho) 


This is the Army, Mr. Jones George Shearing 


F.8385 | don't stand a ghost of a chance 


Time on my hands 
Josephine Bradley 


and her Ballroom Orchestra 
F.8393 For the first time I've fallen in love 
My heart tells me Donald Peers 


F.8394 Cuddle up a little closer 
You happen once in a lifetime 








F.8391 Homecoming Waltz 


Nevada 
Stephane Grappelly and his Quartet , 
Charlie Kunz 
F.8392 | never mention your name Piano solo, with rhythm accompaniment 


My heart tells me 
F.8396 Piano Medley No. D70 | never 
mention your name, If | had 
my way, Ten little men with 


il feathers, You happen once ina 
Roland Peachey and his Roya! Hawailans lifetime, Someday we shall meet 


again, Pedro the fisherman 





F.8390 Chez Moi: Brazil 
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STOKOWSKs 


and N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Prince and the Princess. 









Scene Infernale and March. 
‘Love of the Three Oranges,’’ Op. 33a (Prokofieff) 
DB 6151 
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BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Arthur Fiedler 
Overture “‘ Der Freischutz ’* (Weber) Parts | and2 














C 3375 
ROBERT WILSON 
with Orchestra ; SOLOMON 
An Eriskay Love Lilt From “ Songs of the Hebrides " , | Organ Prelude and Fugue in A Minor (Boch-Liszt) 
Uist Tramping Song (Come Along) From "Songs of —.. | C3376 
«* HUTCH” 
It can’t be Wrong; | havea Vision - - BDI067 | MARY ELLIS and PETER GRAVES 
| Easy to live With 
JOE LOSS ‘Caes 
and his Orchestra ELISABETH WELCH 
Number something Far-a-way ane “Yep seas! | Dark Music 
Serenade to a Dream - - B 9357 
From “Arc de Triomphe” (Christopher Hassall-lvor Novello) Acc. by The Phoenix Theatre 











Orchestra Cond. Tom Lewis 
Arc de Triomphe Selection 


Intro.: Paris reminds me of You; Dark Music; Easy to live With: Shepherd’ $s Song; Wakin 
or Sleeping; France will rise Again - ¢ 337) 


The Phoenix Theatre Orchestra Cond. Harry Acres 


* SNARE 


BUDDY FEATHERSTONHAUGH EARL HINES and his Orchestra 


. ’Gator Swing - . . - 
and The Radio Rhythm Club Sextet g 9 
Stormy Monday Blues _ 


ERIC WINSTONE 


and his Band 











| never mention your name (Oh, No !) 
GLENN MILLER 
and his Orchestra 


| 
Baby, please stop! and think about Me - }ep 5828 
Slip Horn Jive; Take the “A’’ Train - - BD 5829 | 


IVY BENSON 


and her Girls’ Band | Jamboree Jive (Featherstonhaugh) =) | 
(Featuring Ivy Benson on the Saxophone) | Low down em pty railway >B9358 WINGIE MANONE and his Orchestra 
| 


5. station Blues (Featherstonhaugh) | Casey Jones (The Brave Engineer) 
It can’t be Wrong ; How sweet you Are- - BD10E9 | : In the Barrel - - - B9360 
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EDITORIAL 


| WAS writing at some length about 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony as re- 
cently as last April, and in making my choice 
of the versions available I then gave my 
final vote to Koussevitsky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. After hearing the 
new Eighth Symphony played by the 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and conducted 
by Toscanini, I still give my vote to 
Koussevitsky. This latest version on three 
red H.M.V. discs is much too heavily 
weighted for my taste, and the recording is 
often harsh and even crude. I can see no 
more point in trying to make the Eighth 
Symphony assert itself between the Seventh 
and the Ninth than I can in making the 
Fourth Symphony assert itself between the 
Third and the Fifth. The Fourth and Eighth 
Symphonies of Beethoven will always hold a 
place in the hearts of Beethoven’s lovers for 
the way they show the composer in his 
human rather than superhuman mood. 
Beethoven himself called the Eighth Sym- 
phony “ the little one,” and it was his own 
favourite. Few things annoyed him so much 
as its comparative failure when it was first 
performed. What Beethoven would say 
about this Toscanini version I dare not 
guess, and there were moments when I 
wondered if Toscanini himself was con- 
templating a competition with Sousa. I do 
wish he would go back to a small orchestra 
and leave us some records of what he can 
do with a small orchestra. It is regrettable 
that the only records we have of such 
superlative conducting were made long ago 
in Italy before electrical recording. 

I was inclined at first to blame the 
American recorders for the noise, but I do 
not think that it is entirely the recording 
which is to blame. The Mozart Symphony 
in C, No. 34, which was published on two 
and a half H.M.V. red discs last month, is 
beautifully recorded. This is Koussevitsky 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra again. 
Many readers will be familiar with the 
Beecham version of this enchanting little 
symphony on three light blue Columbia 
discs. W.R.A. was able to give us a most 
helpful comparison between the two versions 
in his review of the Koussevitsky recording, 
and there is nothing for me. to add to it. 
The symphony begins with a phrase just 
like one of the famous Gilbert and Sullivan 
songs, but I cannot remember which it is. 

Will some kind reader come to my aid ? 

An even more delightful recording is 
that of Cimarosa’s Concerto for Oboe and 
Strings arranged by Benjamin on two dark- 
blue twelve-inch Columbia discs. The 
orchestra is the Liverpool Philharmonic, 
the conductor is Malcolm Sargent, and the 


soloist is the incomparable Leon Goossens. 
Orpheus himself might have put down his 
lute to listen to Leon Goossens. Never 
since the instrument was invented can the 
oboe have sounded so easy to play. And 
those who have seen Leon Goossens playing 
will agree with me that never can it have 
looked so easy. Most oboeists give an 
audience the impression that they are 
sucking lemons and the wryness on their 
countenances communicates itself to their 
music. To be sure, the oboe is intended 
to be astringent, but not quite so astringent 
as all that. The fourth side of these enchant- 
ing two discs is occupied by the Adagio from 
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the Sinfonia to Bach’s Easter Oratorio. From 
Columbia, too, comes an agreeable twelve- 
inch dark-blue disc with Constant Lambert 
conducting the . Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra in an extract from Bizet’s Roman 
Carnival Suite. It will not-displace Berlioz’s 
Roman Carnival for me; ‘but it will always 
be a delightful supplement—rather like 
turning aside. out of the Corso and finding 
the carnival going on in a side’ street. 
Finally, among orchestral records last 
month there is a jolly H.M.V. plum disc 
with Fabien Sevitzky conducting the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra in the 
Prelude and Intermezzo of Grieg’s Sigurd 
Jorsalfar. This is another admirable ex- 
ample. of American recording. — 

I wish Amgot would exert its influence to 
secure Italian on records again. Mr. 
Webster Booth has made an excellent 
record of Jl Mio Tesoro and Dalla Sua Pace 
from Don Giovanni on a 12-inch H.M.V. 
plum disc, but Professor Dent, with all his 


ingenuity, cannot make the English any- 
thing but difficult if true Mozartian grace 
is to be achieved. Mine Be Her Burden is not 
a good substitute in sound for Dalla Sua 
Pace. Miss Gwen Catley is even more 
heavily handicapped by the English dog- 
gerel used for Caro Nome. I thought A.R. 
was a little hard on her in his criticism. I 
don’t believe any young woman could 
sound “ beautifully reflective’? in such 
English, and in my opinion, except for her 
final note which came perilously near to a 
squeak, her performance was remarkable. 
If she is allowed to sing it in Italian, I 
should like to hear what she can do with 
the greatest coloratura aria of all—Casta 
Diva. oo 

Miss Joan Hammond has put us in her 
debt by singing Tatiana’s Letter Scene from 
Eugen Onegin. I have never been lucky 
enough to hear a performance of Tchai- 
kovsky’s opera, and so I have no comparisons 
to make. It is an extremely difficult scene 
for the most accomplished dramatic soprano, 
and in spite of the lack in her voice of any 
emotional quality, such as for instance 
Emmy Destinn could call on, Miss Ham- 
mond does succeed in moving her listeners. 
On the fourth side, her Depuis Le Jour from 
Charpentier’s Louise is a failure, and 
nobody who has heard Edvina in this aria, 
either on the stage or on the disc, could 
help regretting that Miss Hammond should 
have chosen so unsuitable an_ operatic 
extract to display her own qualities as a 
singer. 

All too many years ago now I had the 
privilege of writing the first criticism of 
Richard Tauber in this country and 
welcoming the Parlophone album of 
Schubert’s Winterreisse in which he made his 
debut here on the gramophone. Now here 
he is singing Die Post, and of course in 
English. I am afraid in spite of Hitler “‘ my 
heart ” will never make my heart beat as 
in this song ‘‘ mein hertz” can make it 
beat. However, the little song is as beauti- 
fully sung as one would expect, and on the 
other side of this ten-inch brown Parlo- 
phone disc is.An die Musik, also sung in 
English and accompanied by a string 
sextet. 


That American Radiogram ! 

I am sure we are all grateful to Mr. 
Charles Blome for the absorbing article he 
sent us for the December number. Reading 
about that radiogram made me feel more 
optimistic about a brave new world. after 
the war than anything I have read for a 
long time. I suppose we shan’t get it over 
here for £99, but I do hope that we shall 
be given the benefit of what is evidently a 
marvellous instrument. Automatic coupling 
was an ingenious device, but the advantage 
of it has been too limited. 
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How well I remember that first of those 
record-changing instruments when a kind 
of hand raised itself @ la excalibur, removed 
the record from the turntable and placed 
it on one side. Once in Paterson’s great 
shop in Glasgow I was talking to the manager 
and enquiring how business was going. 
“* Very well,” he said. ‘‘ This new record- 
changing instrument has caused a lot of 
interest. We have one working in the 
window, and it attracts a lot of attention.’ 
He pointed toward the street. “ There’s 
quite a crowd there now,” he went on. 
There was indeed a crowd, and it was 
growing larger every minute. Even the 
traffic was slowing down. “ But I have 
never seen quite such a crowd as that,” he 
said, as he led me along toward the entrance 
to admire it. At that moment one of the 
assistants, a horrified expression on his 
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face, came dashing along. “I’m afraid 
the instrument has gone wrong,”’ he gasped. 
It had gone more than wrong. It had gone 
berserk, and the metal hand was flinging 
records all over the place to the intense 
delight of the people of Glasgow, who were 
cheering every new throw as they cheer a 
good pass by a Ranger or a Celtic forward. 
I am relieved to hear that Mr. Blome’s 
radiogram has behaved itself perfectly for 
eleven months. 

And by the time these words are in 
print it will be 1944. Surely never before 
in the history of the world did so many 
people wish so ardently for a happy new 
year, and I with all the fervour I can 
command wish our readers here and over- 
seas, our contributors, our advertisers, our 
printers, and our staff a happy 1944. 

Compton MCAKENZIE. 





ACOUSTIC OR ELECTRICAL 
REPRODUCTION 


E take no sides in the discussion under 
this head that has been raging in our 
correspondence columns. It has broken out 
before. It will recur again, no doubt, given the 
slightest opening when the paper control 
ceases. Meantime, we have had to close the 
subject because, firstly, it was making inroads 
on our space, and, secondly, it would appear 
that we could never reach finality or agreement. 
One point we must make. Despite the 
thousands of radiograms and hundreds of 
thousands of electrical record-players, the 
acoustic gramophone has by no means passed 
out of use. Millions of these instruments were 
sold well up to the early ’go’s, and by stages 
they had reached a very high standard of 
reproduction—good enough to meet the needs 
of eminent musicians. There must be two 
million or more of these acoustic gramophones 
still in use, their owners being either com- 
pletely satisfied or unwilling or unable to replace 
them with electrical reproducers. Their owners 
buy records and when restrictions disappear 
they will buy more. They apparently are not 
concerned very much whether they lose some 
frequencies either at the top or bottom of the 
register ; possibly do not know they are missing. 
So, probably for a good many years yet, a 
large proportion of the record-buying public 
will continue to play their records blissfully on 
acoustic gramophones. We would not dis- 
courage them. If they are in the fullness of 
time converted to electrical reproduction, so 
much the better. 

As a postscript to the correspondence dis- 
cussion, we give a letter which arose out of the 
offer of one of our readers (name withheld at his 
request) to submit to a test of his acoustic 
gramophone by Mr. J. F. Blake (Birmingham). 
Mr. Blake writes : 

“Following my ‘suggestion for a practical 
comparative test to end ‘the acoustic versus 
electric controversy, one of your readers kindly 
invited me to spend an evening listening to his 
Cascade acoustic gramophone. 

“‘Listening conditions were perfect and the 
selection of records unlimited; here are my 
comments : 

“It was quickly apparent why acoustic 
enthusiasts are so loyal to their choice. The 
essential tonal characteristic is absolutely 
natural, which is just what is unobtainable in 
the majority of commercial electrical machines. 

“The tone of the latter is usually coloured 


by the bass and treble resonance, with the 
result that music lovers have come to dislike 
‘ radio-gram tone’ and possibly have not had 
the opportunity to find out what can be done 
to overcome these defects. 

“ The first impression of the Cascade’s per- 
formance is confirmed by means of the H.M.V. 
constant frequency test records. The 8,500 
cycle note is definitely apparent, using fibre—a 
feat unheard of in the average set, due to poor 
design chiefly connected with the necessity of a 
tone control to hide the treble resonance. 

“The frequency response remains extra- 
ordinarily level from about 5,000 cycles 
downwards, but of course, due to horn limita- 


tions, cuts off badly in the bass. There is not a 


sound in the 50 or 60 cycle region. 

“In my opinion the faults of the acoustic 
gramophone under test were : 

** 1, Comparative weakness of bass. 

“2. Poor transient response (weak on cymbal 

crashes, etc.). 

“3. Practical limitations of horn size tend to 
limit volume for full symphony record- 
ings. 

**In conclusion, the general effect is highly 
pleasing, but I consider the performance of my 
own. electrical machine superior in all the 
respects mentioned.” 

Then it was the turn of the owner of the 
acoustic gramophone, and on this hearing Mr. 
Blake writes : 

** Since the above test, my ‘ opponent’ has 
listened to my radiogram and, quoting from his 
letter to me, he says, ‘ It really is wonderful, 
especially the bass, percussion effects and 
middle register. I wish the treble could be a bit 
more forward, and a little less of the suggestion 
of edge in it.’ After years of listening to a 
gramophone with a decidedly lower response in 
the upper register, it is not surprising that the 
needle scratch and apparent ‘ edge ’ to the tone 
were found to be a little trying. It would be 
very easy to restrict this feature, but it would to 
some extent spoil the ability to handle the 
percussion in such lifelike manner. Incidentally, 
my critic is the only one of many musical folk 
who has heard my set (including professional 
musicians) who has found difficulty in accepting 
the strong top response. Meanwhile I am still 
left wondering if I have converted him—I 
rather think not, but I still know which I 
prefer !” 

And that rather aptly sums up the position. 
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There is room for both types, and while the 
acoustic machine yields its meed of pleasure, 
the more the merrier, say we. In fact, although 
we fancy many readers may put their own 
construction on the phrase, we would add: 
Don’t let sleeping ‘‘ dogs ss lie! 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Unashamed Accom a by Gerald 
Moore. (Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, 
Ltd., 

It has So fallen to me to praise the 
author of this book, in these columns, in terms 
so unqualified as to be positively monotonous, 
I was anxious to find out, therefore, how the 
man at the piano, whose artistry is so justly 
admired, would fare as the man with a pen 
instead of a keyboard. 

There need be no anxiety on this score. Mr. 
Moore writes clearly and without purple 
patches ; he uses a pretty wit, and his love for 
his vocation sweetens every page of his book. 
No wouldbe accompanist could fail to rise 
from putting into practice what Mr. Moore 
enjoins without becoming a better artist. There 
is, indeed, much here for even the more experi- 
enced to learn. 

The whole field of accompaniment, from 
study to platform, from song to sonata, opera 
to concerto, is covered: and, of course, sight 
reading and transposition are not neglected. 
There are, however, one or two points on which 
I cannot, for once, agree, with Mr. Moore. 

He says that accompanying is an acquired 
art and disagrees with the familiar expression 
that good accompanists are born but not made. 

A persevering student can of course go some 
way but essential artistry can never be acquired, 
only developed. For one thing it involves 
imagination and that is either in you, or not in 
you. It can’t be put there. 

It seems to me also that a certain sensuous 
feeling for the beauty of tone and phrase—so 
often lacking in English artists, perhaps because 
of the poison of puritanism—is born with a 
person and not to be acquired. 

As Mr. Moore admits on his last page, the 
accompanist “‘ does need to be a good pianist, 
does need sensitive ears, does need a sensitive 
musical brain’’: but to these qualities there 
must be added “‘ that repository of all human 
feeling, that source of poetry, fire and romance, 
namely, a heart.” 

Music to-day shows too little heart, either in 
itself or in its practitioners. (And by heart I do 
not mean the lower affections on which the 
crooners play!) Mr. Moore amply demon- 
strates in his wise words on partnership and in 
his enthusiasm and affection for the songs he 
mentions how the heart of the accompanist 
should beat. Sensitive playing can only come 
from sensitive feeling: and that again cannot 
be taught, though it can be devéloped and 
guided and disciplined. 

There are valuable words here on practising 
and rehearsing and—most important—on how 
to behave in the artists’ room. One should be 
nervous, Mr. Moore says, but not frightened. 
This nearly always means imperfect prepara- 
tion. 

Tt is to be hoped that the paper shortage will 
not prevent the widest possible circulation of 
this admirable little book. 

Moving in exalted artistic circles, Mr. Moore 
may not realise, or too charitable to say, 
what crimes are still committed under cover of 
the word ‘‘ accompaniment.” Many of these 
may arise because a sense of inferiority has 
prevented a number of accompanists taking 
their tasks really seriously. Having read this 
book they may repent and take new heart. 
Their influence on even the bad singers they 
accompany may then well be notable. 
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Notes from my Diary 


ENRICO 


By F. W. 





Cc was the first of the world’s great 
singers to have his complete repertoire 
perpetuated by permanent records available 
to everyone and recorded when the singer 
was in the prime of life. I recorded him 
first and that when he was on the threshold 
of a world career. He was the answer 
to a recording man’s dream. Forty years 
ago, in order to produce good commercial 
records, all sorts of compromise were 
necessary to make good the shortcomings 
of sound recording. Surface noise, inherent 
in the process, was the most insurmountable 
problem: one solution was to cover or 
drown the noise by louder sound waves. 
The singers of that date sang into a small 
trumpet that collected the sound and 
directed the waves on to a small] diaphragm 
which in turn activated the cutting stylus. 
If the voice was small and the singer had to 
stand close to the opening of the horn an 
unpleasant resonance would be set up and 
false, unmusical notes would result in the 
record. By selecting loud voices and stand- 
ing the singer further away from the col- 
lector or horn the false tones could be 
avoided ; at the same time the loud, rich 
voice covered up the surface noise inherent 
inthedisc, Caruso’s rich baritonal voice, his 
effortless and even production, did all of 
this and more, too. He had the interpre- 
tative art of a born singer and a sense of 
pitch that nothing could shift. We recorders 
were always on the hunt for just this type 
ef voice ; whether we found it in an opera 
singer or navvy we would not rest until 
we had acquired it for gramophone 
records. 

In Latin countries the profession of 
singing still does not rank high in the social 
world and it is rarely adopted by the 
middle class or aristocracy. Indeed 
Battistini is one of the few I remember 
who came from a noble: family. Most of 
my singing friends were sons and daughters 
of blacksmiths, shoemakers, washerwomen, 
door-porters, and one at least was a found- 
ling brought up by a peasant. Caruso’s 
father was a factory hand and he himself 
worked in an iron foundry even while 
attending the vocal classes of Maestro 
Vergine. To quote my old friend William 
Michaelis, who acted as the Gramophone 
Company’s agent in Naples in those days, 
forty years ago: “‘ Caruso’s people were 
quite ordinary folk. In the days of his 
greatness he was always afraid that one of 
his family might some day take it into his 
head to come to the States and visit him. 
To avoid so compromising a meeting he 
paid each one of them quite a liberal 
pension, under the condition that they 
were never to leave their native, city.” 

With us a voice is where you find it ; 
in a palace or hut. It is the raw material 
of the opera house, concert hall, gramo- 
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phone and radio studio. Scouts are out all 
over the place looking for promising voices 
especially in Italy where the preparing of 
the raw material for the market is not so 
costly. It is a popular form of speculation 
for small capitalists. That is why the streets 
of Naples are noisy with song. They are at 
once the Neapolitan Conservatory of 
Music and the publicity channel to show 
off voices to a chance agent looking for 
vocal material. Many people have claimed 
to have discovered Caruso and his early 
path was strewn with small punters and 
faint-hearted henchmen. Even Maestro 
Lombardi, who later became a real mile- 
stone in Caruso’s life, took two years to 
decide that the tenor had promise and could 
be recommended to his patron Sonzogno, 
the publisher. True it was a period between 
his twenty-third and twenty-fifth year when 
his voice had faults, being tight and 
squeezed and with a “ break ”’ every time 
he essayed A natural. Tetrazzini told me 
that at that time he was even undecided as 
to whether his voice was baritone or tenor. 
He stumbled over G or A and the different 
registers were not smoothed out. He even 
threatened to change over to baritone. 

Caruso himself admitted debt to three 
people ; Maestro Vergine, a celebrated 
teacher of singing who, under certain 
conditions, let him attend his vocal classes 
for six years free of charge, Maestro 
Lombardi who gave him confidence in his 
high notes, developed the breadth of his 
voice and brought him to the great pub- 
lisher Edward Sonzogno ; finally the most 
disinterested and altruistic of all, was the 
major of the military camp at Rieti who 
heard the new recruit Caruso singing in the 
soldiers’ canteen and after only one week 
obtained his exemption from military 
service. The major bluntly explained to the 
twenty-one-year-old singer: ‘‘ Two years 
as a military recruit will ruin. your career 
as a singer.” I never heard that this dis- 
interested major ever again crossed the 
path of the great opera singer but he was 
certainly gratefully remembered by the 
warm-hearted Enrico. 

Maestro Vergine, like most Neapolitan 
vocal teachers, was resourceful and took 
many poor but promising singers into his 
classes on a contract such as he made 
Caruso sign : 25 per cent. of his earnings for 
five years of actual singing. Later in 1899 
by mutual consent and a payment of £800 
(Lr. 20,000) this contract was torn up. In 
his method Vergine laid down two laws ; 
first, vocal restraint and, secondly, don’t let 
the public know you work. I knew a 
successful Neapolitan teacher charge a 
well-to-do singer as much as £500 to 
correct a faulty place in his voice and he 
earned the money, too. Even singers in full 
career will develop bad habits and need the 
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help of these voice-doctors to put them 
again on the right track. 

Caruso’s first real debut in opera was in 
Caserta when he had to ask for Lr. 10 
advance on his fee before he could eat. 
He was 22 years old, the réle was Turiddu 
in “‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” Then followed 
Cairo at a fee of Lr. 600 per month. On the 
steamer to Alexandria he travelled third 
class and I later met English army officers 
who recalled bringing Caruso, by force, 
from the steerage and making him sing 
song after song until he was exhausted. An 
eloquent testimony that his singing was 
impressive even then was the handsome sum 
of £100 they collected for him when the 
hat was passed round. Next there was a 
season at the Mercadente at Lr. 750 a 
month and a tour of Sicily at Lr. 600 a 
month. At this point Maestro Lombardi 
stepped in, coached Caruso in “‘ I Puritani,” 
and conducted the season at Salerno. His 
success in this opera brought him to the 
notice of all Italy. In 1897, under the same 
conductor, he sang Rudolfo in “La 
Bohéme”’ for the first time with the 
approval of Puccini. The Mimi was Ada 
Giachetti, a first-class soprano although 
ten years older than the youthful Rudolfo. 

Then came Russia. Tetrazzini often 
spoke to me of the two seasons of Italian 
opera at the Theatre de Conservatoire in 
St. Petersburg, December, 1898 and Dec- 
ember, 1899. Among’ the artists were 
Mattia Battistini, and Masini (Italy’s 
greatest tenor before Caruso) then fifty- 
eight years of age and within a few months 
of retiring. Already wealthy and of a 
generous heart he took a paternal interest 
in the young Caruso and gave him much 
wise advice. In fact, he outlived Caruso 
and remained his staunch friend during the 
remaining years of his life. The caste of 
‘‘Bohéme ” was a remarkable one, con- 
sisting of Sigrid Arnoldson—Mimi, Caruso 
—Rudolfo, Tetazzini—Musetta, Arimondi 
—Colline all in the prime of their youth. 
The season was very successful and was 
concluded by a Grand Concert at the 
Winter Palace by Royal Command, when 
Caruso was especially commended and 
received a gift from the Czar. Tetrazzini 
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never tired of telling me of the deep 
impression Caruso’s lovely, fresh, young 
voice made on her. She there and then pre- 
dicted for him a great career. She described 
him as a rollicking Neapolitan boy. Theirs 
was also a long friendship and on koth sides 
there was great sympathy between them. 

The 1899 season included a number of 
performances in the “ Big ’’ Opera, Moscow, 
where to the same brilliant company there 
was added Francesco Marconi, in my 
opinion the handsomest tenor of | our 
times. I have a story to tell about recording 
him a few years later in his own Palazzo 
in Rome. Further, there was the Polish 
soprano Krusheniska, whose Aida I will 
always remember for its queenly magnifi- 
cence. 

Here Caruso essayed his first Redames 
in a company we can look back on with 
wonderment. Besides Krusheniska and 
Caruso, there was Cucini, Amneris; Bat- 
tistini, Amonasro ; Vittorio Armondi, the 
high priest. 

Back again in Milan for the Carnival 
Season he appeared in the premiére of 
Giordano’s Opera “‘ Fedora ” at the Lyric 
Theatre. He was now in the big money 
contracts and offers were showered on him 
from all sides. He put in two seasons, 1899 
and 1900 in South America, and in 1901 a 
memorable nine performances at the La 
Scala in “‘ Mefistofele ’’ with Chaliapin in 
the title réle and the soprano Pinto. 
Toscanini conducted. The year 1902 
produced many important events in the 
young tenor’s swiftly moving life. In 
January he appeared at the San Carlo in 
several performances. Although he sang 
magnificently there were always dis- 
turbances framed up by Camorrists and 
jealous partisans. Caruso became so 
incensed that he vowed never again to 
sing in his native city. Neither did he. 
In February he met Melba at Monte Carlo 
and he sang Rudolfo to her Mimi, the first 
of many happy partnerships. 

I have now brought him up to the La 
Scale Carnival Season, March, 1902, the 
premiére of Franchetti’s “‘ Germania,” and 
his début on gramophone records which, 
unknown to him at the time, was to net 
him during the next twenty years close to 
£600,000 and later, after his death, earn 
for his estate a steady income, perhaps again 
as much. We arrived also for the Carnival 
Season with complete recording outfit 
which we set up in a big private drawirg- 
room on the third floor of the Hotel Milan, 
owned by Signor Spatz, father-in-law of 
the composer Giordano. Below us was the 
apartment that Verdi made his home and 
in which he had died the year previous. 
I was not many days in the hotel when, 
escorted by Luigi, the black-bearded head 
waiter, we visited this apartment which, up 
to that time, was held undisturbed as when 
the master lived there. I even came away 
with a piece snipped off the bed cloth by 
Luigi to keep as a rare if somewhat morbid 
memento. Spatz Hotel was the haunt of 
well-known singers and composers so we 
were well advised by our agent, Alfred 
Michaelis, who had secured the apartment 
—no easy matter in the season. Our 
drawing room we divided with a curtain 
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behind which we erected the gramophone 
recording apparatus and laid out the wax 
discs ‘in a heating cupboard handy for 
placing on the turntable. 

On the other side was an upright piano 
set up high on packing cases with its sound- 
ing board facing a tin bell-shaped horn 
suspended five feet from the floor. Intec this 
the singer is supposed to sing also. Not a 
very comfortable position with the thunder 
of the piano in his ears. The reason we 
worked behind curtains was that the 
process of recording sound was a trade 
secret and we had to protect from spies 
and competitors our methods and devices 
used in recording. In the world of opera 
that fine old institution the .La Scala 
Theatre then as now held first place in the 
world of singers and musicians, and those 
upon which she has set her seal obtain easy 
access to the great and rich opera houses of 
the world. Michaelis was a cultured and 
far-sighted man who taught us youngsters a 
lot about the finer side of life. He was at 
once proud and excitable but otherwise a 
good and lovable man. He later founded 
the Fonotipia Company in association with 
Frederick d’Erlanger, who specialised only 
in high-class celebrities’ records and made 
a great success of it. Now ready for record- 
ing we began our search fer singers. 

There were then four young tenors of 
great promise: Caruso, Alessandro Bonci, 
Anselmi and the older Fernando de Lucia, 
then worshipped for his Neapolitan Canzoni. 
His records of these were to become great 
favourites with gramophone lovers. Bonci 
had a similar type of voice, small in tone 
and compass but such a superb master of 
technique that he could essay almost any 
role in the tenor repertoire. The quality 
was pleasing and his acting good. He was 
adored in Italy and later recorded the full 
tenor repertoire for the Fonotipia and 
Columbia. I can never forget the beauty 
of his voice in the Finale of the first Act of 
** Un Ballo in Maschera ” at the La Scala. 
Anselmi, Caruso and Bonci, all about the 
same age, learnt much about singing (and 
when not to sing) from the older De Lucia, 
who had a great influence on their art and 
lives. He was also wealthy, generous and 
very likeable. He had what they call a 
short voice, a highest note of barely an A 
natural. To hear him sing ‘‘ A te o Cara ” 
and “‘ Spirto gentil’’ gave one unforgetable 
delight. He amassed a fortune of three 
million lira but lost it after the war and was 
forced to give lessons ; he died a poor man. 

To give us a chance to hear some of 
these singers Michaelis secured a box at 
the La Scala for the first performance of 
** Germania.” The guests included besides 


my brother Will and myself, our. London’ 


director, his wife, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Barry Owen, and the Paris director, Mr. 
Alfred Clark and his wife, who happened 
to pass through on a combined pleasure and 
business trip. The securing of this box for 
a La Scala premiére performance was in 
itself a feat involving tips and bribes in all 
directions. We Americans assembled for 
the much-heralded performance impressed 
with the grandeur of the occasion and all 
would have been well had the real proprie- 
tor of the box, a Baron de X, remained 
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away as we were led to believe he would. 
To the humiliation of the excitable 
Michaelis, and to our amusement, the Baron 
and his friends turned up just before the 
Overture had finished and asked us to clear 
out of his box, which of course we had to 
do, amidst the protests of Michaelis. This 
led to wild scenes by the disturbed audience 
and the exchange of cards by the angry 
Michaelis and the annoyed Baron. My 
brother Will was to arrange the terms of a 
duel and act as second. So we adjourned 
to our several hotels and beds, but after a 
good night’s rest emotion subsided and the 
duel was called off. Our distinguished 
Americans did not see the premiére of 
**Germania’”’ but my diary informs me 
that I did, from a stall which I, with great 
luck and a stiff tip, procured. 

Eventually we all saw the second per- 
formance of “Germania” and_ heard 
Caruso. Escorted by his own friend. 
Cottoni, we went back stage and talked 
terms to Caruso. There were many 
hangers-on present (this good-natured man 
always seems accessible to henchmen who 
attend on him) and each had a word to 
say-or obstructions to raise just as we were 
on the point of coming to an agreement. 
Actually once terms were fixed the greatest 
difficulty was to steal a few hours in the 
tenor’s busy programme to record the ten 
songs selected. Now we had to submit 
the terms by wire to London (£100 for 
ten songs) which were promptly rejected. 
This didn’t daunt us and a few days later 
Caruso walked down Via Manzoni in the 
early afternoon dressed like a dandy com- 
plete with an imposing moustache, escorted 
by Cottoni, the opera coach, Alfred 
Michaelis, and a dozen or so followers 
(whom we barred from the room). They 
entered the Hotel Milan, to the delight of 
those worshippers of singers, the waiters 
and hotel attendants, and came straight 
into our improvised recording studio on the 
third floor. Caruso wanted to get the job 
over quickly as he wanted to earn those 
£100 and to have his lunch—singers never 
eat before singing and are ravenous for 
food. He forgot all this when he started 
on the job. There were no notes to bother 
about or copyright permissions to obtain. 
The items were all about two-and-a-half 
to three minutes long and one after the 
other, beginning with “‘ Questa o quella,” 
as fast as we could put the waxes on the 
machine, Caruso poured the fresh gold of 
that beautiful voice on to them. He was 
in the good humour of robust youth and 
success waited for him, which ever way he 
chose to turn. As far as that goes we were 
in the same condition in those days, it 
seemed that we could not make mistakes 
no matter what risks we ran. For instance, 
we were recording Caruso at a record fee 
without Head Office approval, by the 
new untried process of cutting a groove of 
even depth on wax as opposed to the old 
system of etching sound on a zinc disc. 
Even then we had no perfected system of 
copying a master matrix, but actually used 
those copper masters as stampers. They 
were only copied after some thousand discs 
had been pressed from each. 

Mr. Alfred Clark remembers receiving 
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Chuck us your — 
mouldy coppers! 


Many will no doubt remember a regular Bank 
Holiday peacetime scene at the White Stone 
Pond on Hampstead Heath. Boys stood in 
the water in various states of undress, shout- 
ing “Chuck us your mouldy coppers!” and 
would scabble on the muddy bottom for the 


coins freely flung in response. 


Well—we want your mouldy records. Those 
records which you have played to destruction, 
or have grown tired of, or have never really 
liked much. The records which you have 


done with for whatever reason. 


Old records provide material for new ones— 
and that material is urgently needed, because 
the raw ingredients are not forthcoming as in 


normal times. 


I want as many old records for Rimingtons 
as I can get because they go towards our 
quota of new ones. But if for reasons of 
distance you cannot send them here, at least 
please let some nearer dealer have them. It’s 


for the common good. FRED SMITH 


(Any dealer will allow 4d. for unbroken 12’ 
and 23d. for unbroken 10’ records). 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD. 





42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 GERRARD 1171 
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CONSTANT LAMBERT and 
LIVERPOOL 
PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 


Ivan the Terrible — Over- 


ture. Parts | and 2. 
(The Maid of Pskov). (Rimsky 
Korsakov) DX 1140 








JOAN HAMMOND 


With the Halle Orchestra 
Conducted by Leslie Heward 





Grant O Love. Marriage of 
Figaro. (Mozart) 

Ah, ‘tis gone. The Magic 
Flute. (Mozart) DX 1141 





DAVID LLOYD 
{Gerald Moore at the Piano) 


| Love Thee. (Grieg) 
Songs my Mother Taught 
Me. (Dvorak) DB 2131 





TURNER LAYTON 


If | had my Way - 
FB 2963 
Embraceable You 











RAWICZ and LANDAUER 


Granada. (Serenata); | Cataluma. (Currunda). 
(Spanish Suite). (Albeniz — arr. Rawicz and Landauer) 
OB 2132 


Jimmy Leach and the 
NEW ORGANOLIANS 


(H. Robinson Cleaver at the Hammond Organ) 


Pony Express - - . - - é 
Bells of St. Mary’s.§ (With Vocal Chorus © alee 


CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hote! Orpheans 
Pedro, the Fisherman - - - bee ones 
For the First Time (I've fallen in Love) - 
My British Buddy - - - 


Hold Back the Dawn - - - “jee ans 


CARROLL GIBBONS 
at the Piano 
Carroll Calls the Tunes (No. 27) 


Introducing: If | Had My Way; Sunday, Monday or 
Always ; Serenade to a Dream; Yankee 

Doodle Came to London Town ; | never Q 
mention your Name ; | wonder Why. 


U7 


Nw’ 


VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his BALLROOM ORCHESTRA 
My Shining Hour - “} 7] 
It Can’t be Wrong sO 
My Heart Tells Me - - - 
There She Was - je = 





VICTOR SILVESTER’S JIVE BAND 


Crazy Rhythm - - . “\ee on 
Pardon Me Pretty Baby - - - 
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the impressario Heinrich Conried, of the 
Metropolitan opera; in his office and 
playing to him the new Caruso record of 
*E lucevan le stelle.” So impressed was 
he that he signed up the singer for the 
forthcoming season at his New York opera 
house. His subsequent career is well told in 
Pierrie V. R. Key’s book (Brown, N.Y., 
1922), in collaboration with Bruno Zirato, 
Caruso’s secretary, and from which source 
I have obtained certain particulars set out 
above.* The fame of these records spread 
like a prairie-fire, and by May, when he 
arrived in London for his first Covent 
Garden appearance, his name was already 
a box office draw. That season my company 
were wise enough to exploit to the fullest 
the magic name of Caruso. That name was 
to become the decoy that brought other 
hesitating celebrities to our recording studios. 

His enchanting records were to play 
their greatest réle in popularizing good 
music and stimulating immense interest 
in the gramophone by all classes and creeds. 

In the autumn of that same year (1902), 
while I was absent in the Far East, Michaelis 
arranged in Milan the second of Caruso’s 
European recordings. Eight titles were 
recorded, among them the “ Ridi Pag- 
liacci””? (Laugh Pagliacci) by Leoncavallo, 
famous in England to the man in the 
street as the Sob Song. Then in March, 
1904, at a third and last session in Europe, 
my colleague William S. Darby, recorded a 
song composed by Leoncavallo by special 
commission at a fee of £100. This was 
known as “ Mattinata” and is now a 
standard concert number with tenors the 
world over. Commissioning the great 
Italian composers to write songs especially 
for gramophone records was another of 
Michaelis’ ideas. Giordano, Franchetti, 
Mascagni and a dozen or so others were 
each paid up to £100 for the manuscripts 
they assigned to the Gramophone Company. 
Only that of Leoncavallo’s ‘‘Mattinata’’ 
achieved success. Launched by Caruso even 
a song of less merit would have done this ; 
it repaid all the losses on the other numbers. 

Like most great singers I have known, 
he took but little physical exercise and 
rarely read a book but I happen to know 
what literature he preferred. I happened 
to be in Bossi’s well known bookshop in 
Milan one afternoon, when Caruso and his 
escort of pals entered. He was as usually 
elaborately dressed. He wore a big diamond 
ring and an equally large one flashed from 


his necktie. The cane he twirled nearly 
knocked over the piles of books 
about him, He asked to be supplied 


with a book on “ Proper deportment in 
society.” It was his only purchase. 

In London during the opera season 
Caruso was always to be found (except on 
the days on which he sang) holding a sort 
of court in the back room on the ground 
floor of Pagani’s Restaurant. He liked their 
kitchen and old Mescini and Mamma 
Mescini, both now of blessed memory, 
would go all out to please him. There were 
usually a dozen or more friends and cronies 
as guests and Enrico turned out and dis- 





* Pierrie V. R. Key’s book has the extraordinary 
defect of barely mentioning the gramophone and the 
historic part it played in Caruso’s life. 
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tributed dozens of his skilful pencil sketches 
of people that caught his fancy. There were 
just a few homes. where he liked to be 
entertained—those of Paulo Tosti and 
Luigi Denza the song writers and Andrew 
Black, the Edwardian baritone, were 
among them. Andrew studied in Italy, was 
a rough, plain-spoken man without side. 
All of these hosts knew how to cook 
macaroni to tickle the tenor’s palate. Once 
at a Ballad Concert Caruso rushed on the 
platform, embraced Andrew and warmly 
complimented his performance. He was a 
great admirer of the Scotch baritone. 

As time passed the calls upon him were 
so many that he would accept concert 
engagements only after the Metropolitan 
Opera Season closed down and he would 
then limit his appearances to fifteen or so 
at a fee of £1,500 and £2,000 each. My 
friend, Frederick Coppicus, of New York, 
usually took over this responsibility and by 
careful planning and _ selecting towns 
possessing halls of vast seating capacity 
such as stadiums, convention halls and in 
Mexico open-air bull-fight arenas, he was 
able to meet this condition and make for 
himself a handsome profit. 

I remember Caruso appearing in ten 
concerts over here under Thomas Quinlan’s 
management. No doubt the idea to dupli- 
cate Quinlan’s very successful venture was 
ever present in the mind of our own 
audacious Lionel Powell and only Caruso’s 
death prevented him from risking it. 

I again quote Tetrazzini: ‘‘ The last 
time I saw him was May 1921, when I went 
to his home to bid him goodbye before I 
sailed for Italy. He was then convalescent 
after his operation but the wound was still 
open. He looked thin and worn and I could 
not understand his gaiety, for he laughed 
and joked and even persuaded me to dance 
a few foxtrot steps with him. I asked, why 
this levity ? For reply he took me by the 
hand and marched me across the room, 
threw open a door and gaily pointed to 
several trunks standing in the adjoining 
room. ‘ Look !’ he exclaimed, ‘ All packed 
for Italy. Luisa, the next time we meet 
will be in la mia bella Napoli!’ And his 
face radiated joy. I asked him if it were 
not risky to travel in his delicate condition. 
He replied, ‘If I had asked you, Luisa, 
where I should go to get well, wouldn’t you 
have advised me to go to Italy ?’ Knowing 
as I did that in the heart of a Neapolitan 
nothing can replace his love for Mother 
Naples, I had to admit that it was perhaps 
for the best. I bade him goodbye for the 
last time in this life.” Caruso died August 
the 2nd in Sorrento. 

I have asked my old friend William 
Michaelis, who was the Gramophone agent 
in Naples in the old days, what he could 
contribute to Caruso lore for my album. 
He writes : 

** Of course you know that although, as 
far as I know, Caruso had never visited his 
native Naples, it drew him irresistibly to 
that interesting, now much bombarded, 
town and he only lived a few weeks when 
he did get back and is now, although the 
word does not suit his case, ‘ buried ’>— 
for of course you know the story. He was 
embalmed, and, dressed in his immaculate 
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dress suit and white tie, is actually on show 
there in the cemetery of Naples, in a glass 
coffin covered by the American and 
Itatian flags entwined, in a_ costly 
mausoleum and exhibited to visitors (or 
at least was so until the war) by the attend- 
ant for a small gratuity ! Of course to our 
ideas a gruesome sight, but not so to the 
Neapolitans, who love that kind of thing. 

“The Neapolitans, including Caruso, 
have always one special desire right through 
life, viz., to be buried with great pomp 
when they die, and for this purpose pay 
from childhood or rather their parents do 
for them, into a Burial Society, thus when 
you see a funeral cortege with eight or more 
pompously caparisoned black horses pass 
along the main streets of the town with 
fifty or more well-paid mourners weeping 
bitterly, you never know whether the coffin, 
on a high catafalque, contains the body of a 
millionaire or of a crossing sweeper.” 

During Caruso’s long residence in 
America my friend and colleague holding 
a similar if not more important job with the 
Victor Company, Calvin Child, took Caruso 
in hand from his first arrival, November, 
1903, in New York. He had vision and was 
in a position to make an attractive offer to 
the tenor, which in the end turned out to 
be a life contract. The strange part was, 
that notwithstanding that impresarios were 
holding out to him all sorts of fantistic 
offers, Child held him for nearly twenty 
years, practically without guarantees. There 
was mutual esteem and trust that was never 
betrayed. Child became his business 
adviser and confidant. Candidly they 
were a god-send to each other and the 
results were all to the good for the man in 
the street. It showed him that good music 
was not such a fearsome thing and that it 
really could be most pleasing. 


DELETIONS SHOWN IN THE 

NEW ‘RECORD CATALOGUES. 

The distribution of the 1944 editions of 
the H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, and 
Regal-Zonophone record catalogues will 
again be limited, but quantities will be 
quota’d to dealers on as fair a basis as 
possible. In spite of the shortage of staffs 
and the difficulties of paper and printing, 
these booklets are remarkably well done 
and their pages teem, as usual, with 
anticipatory delights. 

Each has its established and familiar 
format, but one quite revolutionary innqva- 
tion calls for special mention. The next 
batch of deletions is indicated by the 
presence of a bold spot or star against the 
catalogue numbers of such records. In 
past years there has been such a wail of 
“If only I had known,” that it will be 
interesting to know in due course whether 
the news of the impending doom of some, 
at any rate, of the cut-outs will cause a rush 
among the more serious record collectors. 

At sixpence each for the H.M.V. and 
Columbia and threepence for the Parlophone 
or Regal, we are provided with glimpses of 
sanity in a world of increasingly crazy 
prices. “ First come, first served” will be the 
rule, and it is up to those of our readers who 
are lucky to share their copies with the less 
fortunate. 
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WHEN DE RESZKE REIGNED—V 


By P. G. HURST 


Mr. Gye’s Season, Covent Garden 1876 


A= neither house did any notable new 
talent appear in this season, for although 
Gye’s prospectus contained the names of 
Gayarré and Tamagno, the former was 
unable to extricate himself from his con- 
tinental engagements, and of the latter’s 
movements we know nothing. Of slight and 
vicarious interest was a single and obviously 
immature appearance at Covent Garden in 
La Favorita of Mile Proch, a daughter of 
the composer of the famous Variations—a 
vehicle for vocal virtuosity much in vogue 
for Rosina’s “ lesson” in JI Barbiere. 


The nine performances in its first season 
of Lohengrin dropped to three in this, with 
Carpi, who had sung the title role in the last 
three performances of 1875, appearing in 
each. His voice was fresher and steadier 
than Nicolini’s, and on the whole he was 
thought to be the more satisfactory in the 
part. 


Full account must be taken, in consider- 
ing the record number of nine performances 
of this work, of the tremendous public 
excitement and curiosity prompted by the 
production, and evidently much the same 
happened in the case of Tannhduser, which 
Gye produced for the first time in London 
in this season of 1876, with a degree of 
pomp and splendour not inferior to the 
previous year’s premiére. Tannhduser, in fact, 
had eight performances (a total never 
again reached in any subsequent season) 
and it is fairly clear that once public 
curiosity had been satisfied, musical 
amateurs did not find the newer work very 
much to their taste, for after a steep 
decline in interest in the two following 
seasons, it was not, except in an all-German 
venture in 1884, revived until Lago tried 
it in 1890. As with Lohengrin, the work was 
of course sung in Italian, and in what we 
may believe to have been in the Italian 
manner—however many shivers this thought 
may give to our modern Wagnerians. 
It was also heavily cut, which did not save 
it from being thought over-long, and the 
“ Times ” critic evidently did not greatly 
care for the opera, to which he preferred 
Lohengrin. 

The performance left little room for 
complaint : Albani’s Elizabeth was acknow- 
ledged to have been equal to her Elsa, and 
Carpi and Maurel had no difficulty. The 
music of Venus seems to have puzzled both 
audience and singer alike, and D’Angeri 
was not heard in the role in the subsequent 
seasons. The overture was already familiar 
in London as a concert item, and was so 
loudly acclaimed on this occasion that it was 
necessary to repeat it. 


The work of preparing Tannhduser was 
to the credit of Vianesi, whose personal 
triumph was never in doubt, but it was 
Bevignani, who had joined Vianesi in the 
previous season, who was in charge of the 
momentous London premiére of Aida, which 


was the twin feature of Gye’s season.* 
Although the artistic success of the produc- 
tion was complete,.only four performances 
were given, and it was to be many years 
before this rich and melodious score 
became the popular success that it now is. 
The critics persisted in believing Aida to 
be a work to be admired rather than 
enjoyed, and the public seemed content to 
adopt this view. (Possibly they preferred 
to remain faithful to L’Africaine, and looked 
askance at Verdi’s incursion into what they 
considered Meyerbeer’s territory. At any 
rate, the English tendency to underrate 








Tribute to Percy A. Bull 


hd is with the deepest regret that I notify my 
readers of the death of my valued and revered 
friend, Percy A. Bull, who is so much in my 
thoughts in the writing of my present series. 
I have already referred, although quite inade- 
quately (for more would not have pleased him) 
to some of the musical activities of this truly 
grand old man, who at the age of eighty, 
when I last heard him sing, would conclude a 
testing vocal recital with a vigorous and power- 
ful rendering of Verdi's Credo. But he was also 
a connoisseur of many kinds of articles of vertu, 
and had gathered together one of the world’s 
collections of rare and antique instruments, of 
which he was greatly and justly proud. With 
his tall and spare figure, and his active yet 
courtly manner, he will be fondly remembered 
by many young artists of promise who received 
their early encouragement at musical gatherings 
at his handsome home at Wimbledon (which 
launched at least one great career), as well as for 
his rare intelligence and great kindness by an 
innumerable circle of friends who worshipped 
him. 

His privately circulated book of reminiscences 
** Stray Notes” was his only excursion into 
literature, but he was a good correspondent, 
and I am happy ‘to remember that his most 
recent letter to me was full of kindness in con- 
nection with my present work, in which he took 
a jealous and critical interest. With what 
pleasure and pride he would have seen it com- 
pleted, and what a sense of non-fulfilment 
must be in the writer’s mind that neither his old 
friend Percy Bull nor his young friend Max 
Robertson should have been spared to see 
what sort of a job he would make of their work 
and material. 








Verdi in his early and middle periods has 


-hardly been lived down in our own times, 


and it is likely enough that the excitement 
at the tardy arrival of the long-awaited 
Wagnerian masterpieces fully occupied the 
interest of opera-goers.) 

Again production and performance were 
beyond reproach, and Klein, who had 
professed dislike for Nicolini’s Lohengrin, 
gave high praise to his Radames, and the 
critics were unanimous in their admiration 
for Graziani’s Amonasro. Whether Patti’s 
vocal resources were fully equal to the 
demands and possibilities of the title-role 
may be open to question, but at all events 





* Klein was in error in stating, in bis book “‘ The Reign 
of eae) that Vianesi was the conductor of the preméere 
of At 
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she gave unbounded satisfaction. Gindele 
as Amneris provoked no adverse comment, 
but we do not hear of her in any other role 
or in any other season, and Scalchi there- 
after became the Amneris of Covent 
Garden. 

Elsewhere, the strong advance made by 
D’Angeri in roles with which she was 
familiar was widely remarked, and 
especially in that of Selika in L’Africaine, 
which was high praise. The tenors of the 
season were a fine team, with Marini, 
Bolis, Carpi, Nicolini, and Bettini out- 
standing ; but although there were basses 
in plenty, they did not make history. A 
certain re-shuffling of artists tended to level 
up the two houses, for Gye, although 
expecting to gain by the defection of 
Capoul from Drury Lane was baulked by 
the tenor’s illness of taking advantage of it, 
while he lost Faure, who crossed over to 
Mapleson. (As some indication of the 
public preferences in opera at this period, 
we may note that, leaving out the Wag- 
nerian novelty, the greatest number of per- 
formances was shared by Don Giovanni, Fra 
Diavolo, and L’Elisir d’ Amore—a somewhat 
baffling event on which to comment, for 
while Fra Diavolo is a shapely and 
musicianly work, the Donizetti opera is 
nothing in particular, except for one out- 
standing opportunity for the tenor; and 
while both of these have been dead and 
buried for many years, Mozart’s chef 
d’ oeuvre continues to increase its prestige, and 
so long as it is not made the object of too 
much experiment and theoretical exercise 
its unassailable position is likely to remain 
unchallenged.* Next in favour came 
Rossini’s William Tell, of which we know 
little enough beyond its overture and its 
Cs and C sharps in the tenor part. Although 
a mere twenty-nine operas were given out 
of a total of forty-eight listed in the pros- 
pectus, the reader may well feel astonished 
at such prodigality in production, and with 
so little indication of any decided public 
preference resulting from it. Opera 
habitués then were unlike those of our times 
in that they cared little or nothing for 
abstractions of form and composition, or 
for over-subtle niceties of publicity-seeking 
conductors. To them an opera was a good 
one if it provided plenty of material for the 
singer’s art, and in this the amateurs of 
music were keen and competent judges. 
The great treasury of melodies which has 
been passed down to us through their 
devotion to the graces rather than to the 
substance of vocal music, have been proved 
to be good melodies, and expertly con- 
trived for the exclusive use of finished 
singers.) 





* The opera has been degraded by small-scale pro- 
ducers to the status of opera comigue, with spoker 
dialogue and low comedy. Elsewhere, in imitation of the 
German style, it has been deprived of its classical tradi- 
tions in the delivery of recttativo secco and the vocal 
or ts which according to the current convention 
the composers left to the good taste and education of the 
singing masters. Soloists have been suppressed to the 
level of automatons, and permitted no latitude for vocal 
expression, while tempi have been so violently altered 
as to upset the entire balance of a representation. The 
excuses made for these unwarrantable liberties with the 
Mozartian tradition seem too frivolous for repetition 
here, but they appear to be based chiefly upon a German 
assumption that Don Giovanni was a German work. 


(To be continued) 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


\ Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Lambert): Overture—“Ivan the 
Terrible” (Rimsky - Korsakov). 
Columbia DX1140 (12 in., 6s. 7}d.). 

Thinking of the new-life conditions for 

Russian composers now, and the examples 

we are getting, it is curious to look back 

the space of a good lifetime, and mark 

Rimsky-Korsakov evolving the opera whose 

exciting, splendidly-recorded overture we 

have here. The amateur musician and 
naval officer who was not allowed to con- 
duct his music (“‘It is not agreeable to 

His Imperial Majesty’), felt in the 

summer of 1868 an uprush of affection for 

the Russian people, and, going to the 
piano, “ improvised the theme ofthe chorus 
with which the people greet Tsar Ivan.” 

He finished the work early in 1872, but had 

trouble with the censor, partly because 

Tsars might not be shown in opera, and 

partly because it dealt with rebellion: a 

dangerous idea. “ Influence” overcame 

most of the troubles, and The Maid of 

Pskov (Pskovityanka), “‘a compromise be- 

tween melodic, folk-songish opera of the 

Glinka type and realistic ‘truth’ .. .” 

(Abraham), was successfully produced 

just seventy years ago, a rather embarrassing 

circumstance being that medical students 
sang the revolutionary music as they went 
about in their classrooms. For about 
eighteen months in 1876-8 Rimsky-Korsakov 
re-hashed the work, adding to it, changing 
harmonies, filling counterpoints, mending 
the orchestration. Much crudity went out, 
but also the original gusto was lost. He 
later made a suite from the music, and 
finally in 1891-2, made a third form of the 
opera, more like the first than the second. 
Abraham refers to the curious change of 
so many Russian artists (in various arts), 
who seem, in mid-life, to feel a revulsion 
from their former ways. Rimsky felt 
weary, even disgusted, with his new form 
of the overture to The Maid. Yet another 
chapter in the queer course of the work: 
in 1898 he made out of the Prologue (which 
he had written for the second form, but 
left out of the last one), a separate little 
opera, Vera Sheloga. This year saw Chalia- 
pin’s triumph in The Maid, as Ivan the 

Terrible, which Abraham designates “a 

less virile, less realistic counterpart of 

Boris.” 

The opera depicts the turmoil attend- 
ing Ivan’s attempt to win Pskov. He, 
terrible and ruthless, finds there his 
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daughter, whose mother he _ deserted 
(though he loved her) for reasons of state. 
The girl is killed when trying to preserve 
the life of her lover, whom Ivan seeks to 
destroy. 

The music makes its effect by impetuosity 
and pomp, rather than by subtlety of idea. 
That second subject, with its ingratiating 
tuneful curve, seems to suggest, as well as 
anything, the affection the composer felt 
for his people and their history: the power 
of the city, and of the tyrant, ring out in the 
brass ; but Rimsky’s old weakness of mere 
pumping rhythm, to mean conflict, is 
obvious, and there are the finger-prints of 
tune and style, so oft-repeated in his work : 
so that at times a phrase from one piece 
could quite well belong to another. Now- 
adays we don’t hear much of him, and in 
any case people, I think, prefer the composer 
whose prints can always be recognised (that 
is one important element in the building 
up of a popular musical figure, always, or 
of “winners”: the public doesn’t like 
people or things that are continually 
different. The successful ones are those who 
** come the brown tree ” in every Academy 
picture). The recording is of a typically 
likeable British sort (as distinguished from 
the American varieties). We get, on the 
whole, better top-and-bottom balance, a 
unity of feeling and straightforwardness, 
possibly rather an under- than an over- 
statement of the drama. One is apt to 
feel that the bellows is very vigorously 
blown, in many American records. Our 
fire is. left to burn of its own energy. Some- 
times I could do with a whiff from the 
bellows: but in music of the very modest 
calibre of this overture (modest as regards 
ideas), nothing could be much nicer than 
the bright, clear adequacy of the record. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Stokow- 
ski): Extracts from “Love of the 
Three Oranges,” Op. 33a (Proko- 
fiev). H.M.V. DB6151 (12 in, 
gs. 11d.) 

We have seen Prokofiev making a new- 
fit place for himself in Russia to-day. 
Besides his quirks and twists, he has 
developed the lyrical side of his muse, and 
in the first side we have about the best 
example I know of that. In Moisenco’s 
Twenty Soviet Composers we are told that the 
composer in his autobiography (1941) 
speaks of five lines along which he developed : 
“the classical, the innovationary, the 
motory, the lyric, and the grotesque ” 
(but we are also told that he does not like 
his music to be called “ grotesque”: 
“he prefers the expression ‘ joke’ ’’). 
“‘Trony ” seems as good a word as any for 
a lot of his oddities, which nearly always 
come off. From the opera, now about 
twenty-five years old, a suite was arranged. 

The items are No. 5, The Prince and 
Princess, No. 2, Infernal Scene, and No. 3, 
the March. The only other number com- 
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monly recorded is No. 4, Scherzo. We had 
these last two on the odd side of the 
Lieutenant Kije music (Boston: H.M.V.), 
and there was an earlier (L.S.O.—Coates) 
edition of the same two, plus the Infernal 
Scene, besides a Decca set. Note that in 
this present record the march comes last. 

The story, very congenial to a Russian, 
is simple: a prince, dying of weariness, is 
made to smile, and so to grasp life afresh, 
by the mishap that occurs to a witch. She, 
furious because she has been made to look 
comical, lays a curse on him: he must die 
unless he can make one of three oranges 
love him. These contain enchanted prin- 
cesses, two of whom die. The third, 
Nicoletta, lives happily ever after with 
him. (The basis—Prokofiev being his own 
librettist—is a tale by Carlo Gozzi.) 

The first piece is excellent fairy-tale and 
theatre music with, we might say, the 
spice of Grimm’s creepiness added to the 
sentiment of Hans Andersen. 

You can imagine with what a wealth of 
colour and emphasis Stokowski serves this 
up, and how sweetly he allows the two 
lovers (flute and viola) to find each other. 
** Grotesque” certainly seems the right 
word for the next scene (Act 1, Scene 1— 
immediately after the Prologue). In the 
infernal regions, the witch and a good 
magician play cards, to decide whether 
Leander, the prime minister, shall encom- 
pass the death of the prince, which he is 
plotting. The witch wins, while devils 
rejoice. The march comes more than once 
in the work. We have, then, three of the 
best samples of it, recorded without 
stridency, but with all effective pungency 
(though I remember that Koussevitzky’s 
march seemed even more brilliant and 
even ferocious). However, there is every- 
thing here, I think, that one needs for 
enjoying Prokofiev in his strikingly con- 
trasted moods. Those who think him chiefly 
a purveyor of pepper and sauces may be 
a little surprised to find the first side showing 
a wider prospect. The production seems At. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
Overture “Der Freichiitz” (Weber). 
H.M.V. C3375 (12 in., 6s. 74d.) 


A typically full-blooming if also rather 
hard-edged Boston “Pops” recording. 
Mr. Fiedler does not over-subtilise anything. 
He works up his effects swiftly, hitting you 
in the eye straight away, and letting the 
instruments go all out whenever he can. 
These players are so fine that they would 
not do anything coarse, so one never feels 
in danger, and it is grand to have every 
fiddle arabesque dead in the centre, by 
everybody.. Only thus can we really revel 
in the bravura of Weber, in an overture 
that opened a new era, for drama, colour, 
variety and a quality of wildness so apt 
for his thrilling opera. Romance fills every 
note of the slow opening ; it is the quin- 
tessence of German ‘woodland-lore and 
weird legend. The wood-demon Zamiel’s 
theme is the violoncello’s descending 
fragment, against the tremolando. The 


molto vivace begins with syncopations, from 
Max’s air. The clarinet sings ‘‘ What evil 
power is closing around me?” The Wolf’s 
Glen is next hinted at (where the magic 
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bullets are cast in midnight terrors): the 
outcry is vivid. The glee of Caspar briefly 
succeeds, and then hope comes with part 
of Agatha’s air, which also forms the 
reassuring coda, after the development and 
recapitulation. The record is fully up to the 
“Pops” standard, though, as we have 
often noticed, the chamber is not quite the 
most congenial, to our ears. This chamber- 
ing, truth to say, smacks a wee bit of 
wantonness. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Solomon (piano): Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor (Bach-Liszt). 
H.M.V. C3376 (12 in., 6s. 74d.) 

It is very difficult to make up one’s 
mind as to whether Bach’s organ music 
sounds best on the modern organ, piano, or 
orchestra. 

The quieter works can be made to 
sound beautiful on the organ: but the 
roaring and screaming mixtures, when 
power and brightness are needed, in- 
evitably blur the fine lines of the archi- 
tecture. 

At the same time the effect of sound 
piled on sound as the music mounts to its 
climax can, of course, sound magnificent 
rolling down the large spaces of a cathedral 
church, or a church with a large nave and 
a lofty roof. 

The orchestra, if the transcription is 
made by a musician who really under- 
stands Bach, is certainly the best medium 
for rendering most clearly the architectural 
details: and I should, personally, welcome 
the orchestration of all the great Preludes 
and Fugues. 

Transcriptions for the piano mean some 
disturbing compromises where there are 
long sustained pedal notes. In the A minor 
Prelude, for example, a low A is held for 
fourteen bars and must, on the piano, be 
struck several times in the course of that 
time, to remind us of its existence ! 

Then one loses a good deal of the 
cumulative power of the Fugue. Neverthe- 
less Liszt’s skilful transcription preserves a 
great measure ‘of the fine quality of the 
grand work, and it is most beautifully 
played by Solomon. The tempo is moderate 
and there is no attempt, as so often, to turn 
the work into a virtuoso piece. 

Such careful phrasing, carried logically 
through all the parts, and the welcome 
lack of a pounded bass to recall the big 
pedal stops, are indeed refreshing. The 
recording is exceedingly good and the 
Prelude and Fugue each go on one complete 
side. 


David Oistrakh (violin). A. Giakov 
(piano): Etude, Op. 8, No. 10. 
Nocturne, Op. 5, No. 1 (Scriabin). 
Decca M545 (10 in., 5s. 44d.) 

Not very effective transcriptions. Szigeti, 

I think, gave us the study in thirds. The 

meandering Nocturne, like the study, is 

early Scriabine. The violin tone is dry in 
quality and the piano muffled: the record- 
ing, in fact, does not do justice to the 
artists. Oistrakh is a very fine player and 
I hope we shall get something of greater 
value from him soon. A.R. 


The GRAMOPHONE 
SONGS 
A. Baturin (baritone) and Bolshoi 


Theatre Orchestra: Igor’s Air 
from “ Prince Igor ” (Borodin). Decca 
X280 (12 in., gs. 11d.). 


Prince Igor’s air comes in the second act 
of the opera. It gives us three different 
moods. Igor’s gloom (the first orchestral 
phrase) at the extermination of his army 
and at finding himself a prisoner. Then (as 
he begins to sing, in a finely moulded 
phrase) his recalling of past happiness, with 
which, again, he contrasts his present 
misery. Then his thoughts of his wife, 
Jaoslavna, expressed in a tender arioso. 

Baturin sings magnificently, even if he is 
rather too resonantly recorded, and makes 
us appreciate the superb quality of the 
music. The orchestral part is unsatisfactory, 
particularly at those points where it should 
carry on the singer’s emotion and burst out 
passionately. 

I hope one of Russia’s best tenors will 
soon give us Vladimir’s Cavatina, one of the 
loveliest things in all opera. 


Joan Hammond (Soprano) with Hallé 
Orchestra (Heward) : Grant O Love 
from Marriage of Figaro (Mozart-da 
Ponte-Lady Macfarren): Ah, °Tis 
Gone from The Magic Flute (Mozart- 
Schiekaneder-Lady Macfarren) Col- 
umbia DX1141 (12 in., 6s. 74d.) 

I have an unfading memory of Claire 
Dux pouring out, with exquisite tone, 
Pamina’s aria from ‘‘ The Magic Flute.” 
That was in one of the Joseph Beecham 
seasons at Drury Lane. She stressed 
nothing but let the great music, through the 
magic of her voice, make its own effect. 
The phrasing and the gradations of tone, 
the sheer loveliness of the interpretation, 
deeply moved the whole house. 

It may be irritating when those of us of a 
past generation recall such things, but in 
these days of low standards it is necessary 
to do so. Miss Hammond has, of course, a 
standard, but she has not yet the musician- 
ship to shape and mould her phrases with 
beauty, nor is her tone nearly disciplined 
enough.’ Last month discovered her defi- 
ciences in the matter of mezza voce and these 
are again exhibited here. There is also 
little subtlety in the orchestral accompani- 
ment. It should steal in, after the singer 
ends, with a hushed beauty that makes the 
heart turn over. 

Porgi Amor fares a little, but not much, 
better. Opera in English must aim higher 
than this. And that means, does it not, 
incessant hard work and a study of the 
finest models. 


A.R. 


David Lloyd (tenor) : 
(piano): I Love Thee (Grieg-Ander- 
sen-David) ; Songs My Mother 
Taught Me (Dvorak-Macfarren). Coi 
lumbia DB2131 (10 in., 5s. 43d.). 


In the Grieg song the anticipation 
aroused by the earlier bars fails to material - 
ise and the climax does not happen. 
Although the singer in this instance is 


Gerald Moore. 
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handicapped by the awkwardness of the 
English translation, especially in “I Love 
Thee, Dear” for the original “ Ich liebe 
dich,” as poor a singing substitute as onc 
could find, the restraint is overdone, and 
the record is nothing to what it might have 
been with a little less nicety and consider- 
ably more abandon. 

The quiet method, however, suits Songs 
My Mother Taught Me, and it is quite 
successful. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra : 
Don’t Ask Me Why (Young-Stolz) : 
Without a Song (Rose-Eliscu-You- 
mans). Parlophone RO20526 (10 in., 
6s. 74d.). 


On the other hand, Richard Tauber 
could afford to reserve more of his big 
volume for the climaxes. Of the two 
well-known songs, Don’t Ask Me Why struck 
me as the better record. One is used by 
now to hearing Tauber singing in English : 
yet the word “‘ ain’t ’’ sounds odd as coming 
from his lips in— 

“I only know there ain’t no love at all, 

Without a song.” 


Still, R.T.’s large circle of admirers will 
enjoy their favourite’s interpretation of two 
very tuneful songs, which are recorded 
excellently. 


U.S.S.R. Ensemble of Red Army Song 
and Dance: Down the Mother 
Volga and Dunya, the Fire Spinner 
(Russian Folk Songs): I. Lugovoy 
(soloist). Decca F8379 (10 in., 4s. 2d.). 


I enjoyed this record exceedingly, al- 
though my only clue to its contents, other 
than the musical sounds, was what | 
could gather from the labels. Down the 
Mother Volga has a characteristic and chant- 
like melody, and the Russian basses in the 
chorus are magnificent. The use of the 
unison is, at times, most effective. Dunya. 
the Fire Spinner is humorous, I gather, from 
the quaintly sung solo, introducing in each 
verse an odd little stuttering phrase. The 
record is quite up to the standard of the 
previous U.S.S.R. productions, and well 
worth having, even if you do not under- 
stand Russian. 


Robert Wilson (tenor) with orchestra: 
An Eriskay Love Lilt (MacLeod- 
Kennedy-Fraser) : Uist Tramping 
Song (Come Along) (Roberton-Ban- 
nerman, arr. Roberton). H.M.V. 
BD1068 (10 in., 4s. 2d.). 


Whether it is his Scottish accent, or the 
obvious pleasure with which he sings, this 


‘record has something that is very attractive. 


The Eriskay Love Lilt, with its sad and really 
beautiful melody, is, of course, familiar. 
It is of genuine Hebridean origin, but I am 
not sure if this is the case with the Uisi 
Tramping Song—it certainly doesn’t sound 
folky. The words are stirring, and the 
time has a swing that grips you. The 
accompaniments are well arranged and the 
recording good. 
H.D.R. 
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BRUNSWICK 


“Hot Lips” Page and His Band (Am.N.) 
**Call of the Wild (Page) (Am. Decca 67099) 
(January 25, 1940). 
**Gone with the Gin (Page) (Am. Decca 
67094 (January 25, 1940). 
(Brunswick 03480—5s. 43d.). 

These are Nos. 17 and 18 of the Brunswick 
“ Sepia Series.” ' 

The records for this series are selected by the 
well-known jazz enthusiast, Bill Elliott. Hither- 
to, he has done a magnificent job. Not one of 
his choices has received less than four stars from 
me, and some have secured the maximum 
possible five stars. 

But at last Bill seems to have blotted his 
copybook. 

It is perhaps only fair to say that a good deal 
of the trouble is due to the recording. The 
general tone, especially in Gone with the Gin, is 
about as woolly and boxy as I have ever heard. 

But even if the recording had been good, I 
don’t think either side would have been 
exactly a world beater. 

In Call of the Wild Page plays only rather 
ordinary trumpet, and while there is some 
adequate saxophone work. the whole side is 
made none the more attractive by the way the 
drums thump a dull two-in-a-bar through a 
very uninspired riff tune. 

The other side is faster but if anything more 
worthwhile happens it is negatived by the lack 
of anything approaching tonal brightness in 
the recording. 


COLUMBIA, DECCA 
Josephine Bradley and Her Jive Rhythm 
Band 


*** Kansas City Moods (Benny Carter, Adrian 
de Haas. Arr. de Haas) (Eng. Decca 
DR7858). 

**® Rockin’ the Blues (Earl Warren.  Arr- 
“Spud” Murphy) (Eng. Decca DR 





7857). 
(Decca F8384—as. 2d.). 

Nat Temple (alto, solo cl); Bill Apps (alto) ; 
Aubrey Franks, George Harris tens); ‘* Chick ’’ 
Smith, Kenny Baker, Les Lambert (tis); Jock 
Bain, George Flynn (itmbs); Pat Dodd (»); Ivor 
Mairants (zg); Tom Bromley (b); Carlo Krahmer 
(ds). November, 1943. 


Victor Silvester’s Jive Band 
*** Stompin’ at the Savoy (Goodman, Webb, 
Sampson) (Eng. Columbia CA19370). 
*** Way Down Yonder in New Orleans (Creamer, 
Layton) (Eng. Columbia CA19371). 
(Columbia FB2980—4s. 2d.). 

** Poggie ’’ Pogson (ci, ten); ‘* Frenchie ’’ Sartell 
(tpt) ; rge sholm (imb); ‘*Slim’’ Wilson 
(p); George Elliott (g); George Senior (5); Ben 
Edwards (ds). November 13, 1943. 

Many of you will probably be, to say the 
least of it, surprised to find the arch-perpetrators 
of “ strict tempo,” Victor Silvester and Joseph- 
ine Bradley, disported in this column. 

But before you decide that it is the final proof 
that your humble critic has gone completely 
nuts, may I explain that there are good reasons 
for this glorification of two people whose voyages 
in dance band presentation have usually been 
conspicuous for what can only be described as 
cissie-tinkle music. 

In the first place, these are very different 
kinds of bands from those we know best as 
Victor Silvester’s and Josephine Bradley’s. 

Secondly, the music they are playing suggests 
that at last our ballroom dancing may be about 
to take on a form which, in demanding swing 
music, will give swing, and eventually, it is to 
be hoped, jazz, the greatest chances they have 
— to become popular and so better under- 
st % 

It all started some two or three months ago, 
when I happened to drop in at one of Josephine 
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Bradley’s “‘ strict tempo ” recording sessions. 

Bored stiff with the triteness of what was 
being played, I suggested to Miss Bradley that 
if she wanted to see real dancing and hear real 
dance music she should come with me one 
evening to the Feldman Swing Club and see the 
jitterbugs jive dancing. 

Now Josephine is enterprising and a sport. 
She’ll try anything once. She took my invitation 
as a challenge and accepted it. 

The result was that Josephine fell for jive 
completely. From the very free and easy and 
often impossibly exuberant antics of the kid 
experts who had picked up the dance from the 
films and the American troops over here, 
she not only worked out a standardised routine 
suitable for our ballrooms, but promptly pro- 
ceeded to do all she possibly could to introduce 
it as the latest dance fashion. She gave demon- 
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strations to our dancing teachers and to the 
public in the largest dance halls and palais, 
wrote articles on it for the “‘ Dancing Times,” 
and fixed up with Pathé to make a tuitional 
** short ”? which has recently been shown at 
cinemas throughout the country. 

Moreover, realising that jive dancing re- 
quired the right kind of music—i.e. out-and-out 
swing—she decided to get herself a special 
band to record it under her name, and the fact 
was duly announced with much gusto by that 
enterprising bible of the jazz fraternity, the 
** Melody Maker.” 

Now, whatever anyone may think of our 
dancing profession for what its emasculated 
“ competition” style dancing has done to 
dance music, it is not so dumb when it comes to 
sponsoring any new dance out of which there is 
money to be made, and Miss Bradley’s activities 
were apparently anything but lost on other at 
least equally prominent personages in the 
profession. 

This, coupled with the fact that various 
contingencies made it impossible for Miss 
Bradley to get her records out as early as she 
had hoped, has resulted in the simultaneous 
release of the above records by Josephine 
Bradley’s and Victor Silvester’s Jive Bands. 

Josephine, you will note, has a full-sized 
band playing American arrangements of 
American swing pieces. 

Looked at purely as. music for swing fans to 
listen to, the tempos are a little slow for the 
tunes, and the rather pedantic stressing of the 
beat and rhythm makes the records sound a 
trifle laboured. 

But for those wishing to teach or learn the 
jive they are just about as good as they could 
be, and jazz enthusiasts will not fail to notice 
the excellence of the swing solos by Aubrey 
Franks, Kenny Baker and the as yet very 
insufficiently recognised trombonist, Jock Bain. 

The Silvester sides are a rather different 
proposition. Victor has relied on a small 
improvising band playing Dixieland style. 

My expert jive friends at the Swing Club 
confirm my opinion that Dixieland rhythm is 
not so good for jive dancing and say that in fact 
these Silvester sides are about as unsatisfactory 
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for this purpose as the Bradley’s are satisfactory. 
Which only goes to show what can happen 
when people venture out on experiments 
before they have learnt enough about their 
subject, and it is an ironical and not unamusing 
fact that much better for jive dancing is Jazz Me 
Blues (correct title, THE Jazz Me Blues) by 
Victor Silvester’s ordinary Ballroom Orchestra 
(Columbia FB2979). 

However, the performances are not-without 
their merits as jazz. I have heard far worse 
collective improvisations from at least one band 
that regularly gets reviewed by me because it 
is listed in the swing section of its sponsor’s 
supplements. 

Also if it must be said that the outstanding 
solos are not unexpectedly by the one and only 
George Chisholme, those by the trumpet and 
piano are by no means too bad. 

Also, although the bass may be a little heavy 
on some machines, the recording is quite good. 


H.M.V. 


Wingie Manone and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Casey Jones (The Brave Engineer) (Seibert, 
Newton) (V by Wingie ) 

(Am. Bluebird OAO36538). 

****In the Barrell (Armstrong) (V by Wingie 
Manone and Ensemble) (Am. Blue- 
bird OAO37731). 

(H.M.V. Bo360—5s. 44d.). 
36538—Manone (tpt) with Leon ‘*Chu’’ Berry 
(ten); William ‘* Buster *’ Bailey (cl); T. Lanoue 
(p); Zeb Julian (g); Jules Cassard (5); William 

* Cozy ’’ Cole (ds). April 26, 1939. 

37731—As above, except Danny Barker (g) replaces 
Julian. June 19, 1939. 

Those of you who may remember Wingie 
Manone’s debunks of Isle of Capri and South of 
the Border, respectively entitled Capri, What You 
Done to Me ? (on an early red-label Decca) and 
South with the Boarder (H.M.V. Bg155, in the 
second “* Masters of Swing ” Album—No. 354) 
will not need to be reminded that this gentle- 
man, in addition to being a grand trumpet 
player, has a pretty sense of humour. 

Though in less satirical vein, these two new 
sides are very much in the same amusingly 
inconsequent strain. 

Casey Jones is, of course, .the well-known, now 
almost traditional epic of the engine driver 
who crashed his train into another one coming 
in the opposite direction, thus putting a final 
end to his career. . 

In the Barrell is about a tailor’s shop where 
they had no dressing-rooms, so anyone who 
wanted his trousers pressed was put in a barrel 
while the job was done. 

This information is brightly given by Mr. 
Manone early on in the record in reply to a 
question by someone who asks why they call it 
the “ Barrell House ”’ pressing shop, the rest 
of what is described on the label as “ vocal 
refrain by Wingie Manone and chorus” being 
merely the news that “ he’s in the barrell, yes, 
yes,” and then that “ he’s out o’ the barrell, 
yes, yes.” 

Surrounding all this nonsense, however, is 
plenty of the good mixture of New Orleans and 
Chicago-style jazz which we seldom fail to get 
from friend Wingie, with his trumpet doing 
well, even if the type of thing hasn’t provided 
the most inspiring media for that swell, and 
unfortunately now dead, coloured tenor 
player, ‘“‘ Chu ” Berry 

Incidentally, I have recently come across 
something which seems to throw some light on 
the problem of how Manone really spells his 
name. 

Reading through an old copy of the American 

per Down Beat, I came across the following : 
“‘That spelling (Manone) is Wingie’s own. 
Even though it’s wrong, Wingie still has faith 
in the numerologist who advised him to adopt 
it in place of the old (and correct) Mannone.” 
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Buddy Featherstonhaugh and the Radio 

Rhythm Club Sextet 

*##* Famboree Five (Featherstonhaugh) 
(H.M.V. OEAtror110). 

***2 ow Down Empty Railway Station Blues 
(Featherstonhaugh) (V by Vic Lewis) 
(H.M.V. OEAror11). 

(H.M.V. Bg358—5s. 44d.). 

Featherstonhaugh (ten, cl) with Don Macaffer 
(tmb); Harry Rayner (p): Vic Lewis (g); Charlie 
Short (b); Jack Parnell ds). December 3, 1943. 

As compositions these are exactly what one 
might expect from their titles, only rather 
better. 

The lyric of the blues piece may be a little 
awkwardly worded, but like the somewhat 
unexpectedly good melody the subject is in 
keeping with the traditional blues themes. 

Equally good of its kind is the—if I may be 
forgiven for using the expression once again— 
typical swing tune Jamboree Five. 

Starting off thus well equipped with at least 
adequate material, the boys proceed to give 
two of the best performances we have had from 
them on records. 

It is true that one could hardly mistake Vic 
Lewis in the blues side for a coloured singer. 
Inevitably he lacks the right accent, and his 
apparent endeavour to produce it only makes 
this all the more noticeable. 

But there are more than adequate com- 
pensations in the imaginatively lyrical way in 
which Featherstonhaugh captures to the full 
the character and melancholy of real blues and 
in the way he is supported by the rest of the 
combination, with the bass (as in last month’s 
Heartbreak Blues) once again brought in (bowed) 
to enrichen the harmony, and this time without 
giving the effect of having robbed the band of 
its foundation. 

In fact the only complaint I have to make is 
that Featherstonhaugh rather tends to hog the 
record. A few bars solo by Macaffer’s always 
capable trombone would have given the spice 
which is always provided by variety. 

Equally good as a performance is Jamboree 

ive 


Aided convincingly by the rhythm section, 
which, with Jackie Parnell’s as usual excellent 
drumming and Charlie Short’s first rate bass 
playing, it once again gives a fine account of 
itself, Featherstonhaugh plays even better tenor 
than usual—which is saying quite a mouthful of 
one who for years has never lacked the reputa- 
tion for being an imaginative and stylish 
soloist. 

Also the record is made none the less attrac- 
tive by the fact that it has solos by Macaffer, 
guitarist Vic Lewis and pianist Rayner, or by 
the petfect way Macaffer follows and is balanced 
with Featherstonhaugh in his duets with him. 

d as a final bouquet, may I add that 
at last that tendency to clip, of which I have 
complained regarding some of this band’s 
previous records, is happily conspicuous by its 
complete absence. And what an improvement 
it has made! 


Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
**°Gator Swing (Hirsch, Marks) (Am. 
Bluebird OAQ40477). 
**Siormy Monday Blues (Eckstein, Hines, 
Crowder) (V by Billy Eckstein) (Am. 
Bluebird OAO73462). 


(H.M.V. Bg359—5s. 44d.). 


40477—Hines () with Omer Simeon, Leroy 
Harris (altos); Albert ‘* Bud *’ Johnson, Robert 
Crowder (tens) ; George Dixon (tt, alto, bar) ; Walter 
Fuller, Milton -Fletcher, Edward Simms (tpts) ; 
Edward Burke, John Ewing, Joseph McLewis 
tmbs); Claude Roberts (zg); Quinn Wilson (bd) ; 
Alvin Burrough (ds). October 6, 1939, 

73462—Hines (p) with George’ ** Scoops *’ Carey, 
Harris (altos); Johnson, Crowder (tens); William 
Randall (reeds); Dixon, Harry Jackson, Maurice 
McConnell, Jesse Miller (tpts); McLewis, George 
Hunt, Gerald Valentine (imbs); Clifton Best (g) ; 
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Charles ** Truck ** Parham (b); Rudolph Traylor 
(ds). March 19, 1942, 

*Gator is in this case short for alligator, and 
alligator is Harlem slang for a swing fan ; from 
which you'll gather that ’Gator Swing is just 
another typical swing opus. 

That particular way of putting it isn’t meant 
to be unduly complimentary to the tune, nor 
unfortunately can I say very much that is 
complimentary of the performance. 

Earl Hines, once heralded as the greatest of 
all jazz pianists, still plays the sort of piano that 
is worth noting ; and in his band are certainly 
players who can hit it up. His trumpet soloist, 
for instance, must have lips of steel. Without a 
suggestion of a crack he smacks the high ones 
with an ease that is exceeded only by its insolent 
brazenness. 

But against this—or, perhaps more accurately, 
to add to it—you have a band which is as rough 
as it is fierce, whose intonation is often anything 
but accurate, and which seldom gets a chance to 
play loud because it is generally playing very 
loud. 

Well, it may all be very exciting for those who 
like their swing this way, but I prefer a little 
more finesse. 

And if Stormy Monday Blues is in some respects 
less of a tear-up, it’s only hecause this not very 
prepossessing blues piec>, with its anything but 
outstanding vocal choruses, is played at a more 
sultry tempo. 


PARLOPHONE 
Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 


***7 Got It (Young, Arr. Moore) (V by 
Jimmy Young) (Am. Col. WC3067). 
**** Monotony in Four Flats (Moore, Arr. 
Moor::) (Am. Col. WC3071). 
(Parlophone—R2924—5s. 44d.). 
Lunceford directing Ted Buchner, Willie ~ seen 
Joe Thomas, Earl Carruthers, Grisso 
(reeds); Gerald Wilson, ‘*‘ Snookie ’’ Young, Paul 
on i: < James Young, Elmer Crumbley, 


mbs); Edwin Wilcox (p); Al 
Norris (g) ; only Allen (5); James Crawford (ds). 
January, 1940). 

I am quite prepared to agree that in general 
my reviews may have given the impression that 
I am down on swing on principle. 

But really this is by no means the case, as the 
fact that, while both these new Luncefords 
are swing, one side has got the high rating of 
four stars, will, I hope, go a long way to 
prove. 

The trouble is not so much that swing au fond 
is essentially bad. As a matter of fact it is, of 
course, nothing more or less than an outcome 
of jazz, and it often gets near enough to being 
jazz to have much of what is best in jazz. 

But in trying to go one better than jazz it so 
often oversteps itself. In trying to show off it 
loses all sense of charm and taste in an orgy for 
pretentiousness and exhibitionism. Orchestral 
extravagances are made to take the place of 
anything worth calling melody; a parade- 
ground efficiency drilled into ensembles has to 
take the place of the old individual creativeness 
which invariably made the early jazz so 
refreshing ; and a fast, excited two-in-a-bar 
rhythm is supposed to be an adequate substitute 
for, if not actually an improvement on, the old 
four-beat measure which never failed to have 
its irritable sense of urgeful rhythm, no matter 
how slow the desired tempo might be. 

How far these modern tendencies may apply 
to these two new Lunceford records is perhaps 
a matter of too fine calculation to go into here. 
Certainly you will find traces of them. But they 
are not stressed to the exclusion of the features 
which made jazz a so much more palatable 
music. 

The tunes may be no more than mildly sug- 
gestive of the danceable but not very melodically 
satisfying riff mode. But at least—and this 
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applies especially to the too smartly, over- 
apologetically titled Monotony in Four Flats— 
they at least have some sense of simple tuneful- 
ness. 

Add to this arrangements which are effective 
without being too elaborate or forced, soloists 
who know how to speak the jazz language and 
are content to do so without showing off too 
blatantly, a band that can sound at once 
exhilarating and relaxed while holding a nice 
jig tempo, and last but not least, a combination 
that can produce the negro character without 
sounding musically crude or forgetting the 
importance of good intonation, and you have 
my reasons for saying that if all swing were as 
good as this I for one should often have a good 
deal less to say against it. 

I particularly enjoyed the swell little guitar 
solo in Monotony in Four Flats. 


RE-ISSUES 
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Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
ie — (Ellington) (Am. amet 


39). 
oseeestippay _ (Ellington) (Am. Brunswick 
B13078). 
(Parlophone R2925—5s. 44d.). 

Ellington (p) with — Hodges (alto, oon): 
ed — (alto); Barney Bisard (ten, cl); 

Harry Carney (bar); ** Cootis ** Williams, Artie 
Whetsel, Freddy Jenkins (tpts); Joe Nanton, Juan 
Tizol, Lawrence Brown (tmbs) ; Fred Guy (g) ; 
Wellman Braud (+) ; Sonny Greer (ds). 

These are two more of the American Bruns- 
wick ee originally released here by 
Decca under their English Brunswick label, 
but withdrawn from circulation when, in 1938, 
E.M.I. took over the American Brunswick 
concession. 

Blue Harlem (recorded September 20, 1932) 
was put out early in 1933 on Brunswick 01377, 
with Ellington’s Best Wishes; Slippery Horn 
(recorded March 21, 1933) followed, in August, 
1933; coupled on Brunswick 01540 with 
Ellington’s Black Beauty. 

Slip-horn is musicians’ slang for a trombone, 
0 possibly the title Slippery Horn comes from 
that. 

Actually, however, there isn’t much in the 
way of solo trombone playing. The whole 
thing 1s just another of Ellington’s catchy little 
pieces which only his band could ever play 
because only his band had musicians with 
quite the same individuality. 

That word individuality provides the key to 
the whole situation. It also opens up such a 
number of considerations concerning just what 
these Ellington soloists do and how they do it 
that it is quite impossible to go into the matter 
in the short space at my disposal. 

So I must ask you to be content with the bald 
statement that Slippery Horn always was one of 
the Ellington band’s most personal and attrac- 
tive records, and believe my opinion that it 
remains to-day, in spite of all the changes in 
styles and fashions, one of their most fascinating 
contributions to real jazz enhanced by the 
original touch which Ellington brought to it. 

To say quite so much for Blue Harlem would, 
I feel, be a somewhat unwarranted exaggera- 
tion. 

Few who have taken any real inter.st in jazz 
could fail to recognise it as the work of the 
Ellington aggregation. But when you have 
said that you have said about all there is to 
say. The piece is not one of the Duke’s most 
outstanding, and the best that can be said is 
that the band manages to make bricks with 
what is, when compared with so many 
Ellington’s other compositions, rather akin to 
straw. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Light Music 


One of the few highlights of the month comes 
from our old friends, Rawicz and Landauer, 
who produce an excellent arrangement of 
Albeniz’ Suite Espagnole. Each of the two 
movements Granada and Cataluna are given one 
side of the disc and are really delightful music 
—— DB2132). The Phoenix Theatre 

rchestra offers a selection from Ivor Novello’s 
latest show ‘“‘ Arc de Triomphe,” but although 
some of the tunes have a certain appeal, 
notably Dark Music and Man of My Heart, the 
whole score is below par when compared with 
earlier Novello successes. A review of another 
recording from the same play is included under 
the vocal section (H.M.V. C3377). 

‘ Pony Express and Bells of St. Mary are the titles 
chosen by Jimmy Leach’s New Organolians 
who produce well balanced versions of both. 
Neither, however, score very heavily against 
other items from the same combination (Colum- 
bia FB2982). Johnny Denis’ Novelty Swing 
Quartet play in a style similar to that of the 
famous Quartet of Stephen Grappelly, but 
make the same mistake of including too much 
vocalising. Be Honest with me and Pedro, the 
Fisherman would have been more attractive 
with less singing, although Denis sings and 
whistles quite well. Incidentally liberties have 
been taken with Pedro’s lyric which are interest- 
ing and do tend to reduce the length of the 
song (Decca F8374). One is reminded of the 
old party game of stringing together song titles 
when one examines Carroll Calls the Tunes, No. 27 
for Carroll Gibbons starts with Jf J had My 
Way ; Sunday, Monday or Always, and finishes 
with I Never Mention Your Name; I Wonder 
Why. Once more a regular issue of popular 
hits (Columbia F2984). Ivor Moreton and 
Dave Kaye could have played the same game 
with a little re-arrangement of their pieces, for 
several are the same, the extras including Pedro 
and This is the Army, Mister Jones, fitting into 
the general scheme well (Parlophone F2002). 
To round things off, we could have let Charlie 
Kunz in on the party, because here again the 
titles of Piano Medley D. 69 are similar. Inci- 
dentally, is not now the time to suggest that the 
life of this series be limited to “‘ three score discs 
and ten ” and say that some full-length numbers 
would be welcome ? (Decca F8382). : 


Dance 


Full marks to Ambrose and Anne Shelton 
for their setting of He Doesn’t Look Much Like a 
Hero. Both orchestrally and vocally this is 
excellently handled. So, too, is Homeward 
Bound from ‘The Love Racket” on the 
reverse, although it is not of the same type. 
A fine pair on Decca F8378. Wait for Me, Mary 

«has swung back into the popular hit class and 
ibrose cashes in with a good robust version, 
featuring Peter Gray, backing it up with 
Pony Express, which has no vocal (Decca F8377). 
Carroll Gibbons is another who allows 
liberties with the lyric of Pedro the Fisherman, 
again with a certain attraction and good taste. 
Backing this up is a new title, For the First Time 
which is pleasing enough in its own sweet way 
(Columbia FB2985). Another pair from the 
same band joins My British Buddy and Hold Back 
the Dawn, but neither had arrived at the time 
of writing—the number is Columbia FB2986. 
’ Harry Roy really enjoys singing and playing 
Pistol Packin’? Mama and manages to put it over 
in a way that enthuses the audience. I fancy 
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it will be very popular, if briefly. This is the 
Army is well treated but somewhat hackneyed 
by now (Regal MR3721). By contrast his 
setting of Serenade to a Dream and I Never Mention 
Your Name are almost soothing (Regal MR 
3722). Two revivals from Guy Lombardo 
may prove acceptable. Good night, Sweetheart and 
Ill See You in My Dreams were once famous as 
last waltzes, but here are played in foxtrot 
tempo (Brunswick 03479). Billy Cotton gives 
us two bright numbers with Sailor, Who are You 
Dreaming of To-night ? with a chorus that includes 
the accents of the ports of the seven seas, and 
You'll be Happy Little Sweetheart in the Spring, 
well known and well liked (Rex 10193). 
Geraldo, now in the Middle East, left a legacy 
in the shape of Walkin’ by the River and The 
Dancer at the Fair, neither of which rank very 
high in my estimation (Parlophone F2003). A 
new and quite charming little tune is Number 
Something Far-away Lane, here played by Joe 

ss who couples with it the well tried 
Serenade to a Dream (H.M.V. BD5826). As 
mentioned above, Stephen Grappelly spoils 
his disc by allowing Beryl Davis too much of 
it. Star Eyes and Heavenly Music are both sung 
rather well, but it’s the Quartet that we want to 
hear (Decca F8375). Billy Ternent’s offerings 
are not very exciting, Stormy Weather being 
perhaps the best. Backing this up is There’s no 
Two Ways about Love from the same film 
(Decca F8369). Other titles from this band are 
The Dear Little Isle that I Love and Say a Praver 
for the Boys over There (Decca F8370). Ivy 
Benson makes the first dance recording of a 
new tune from the film ‘‘ Now Voyager ”—It 
Can’t be Wrong, very nice too, and I warrant 
there will be several more versions in the near 
future. How Sweet You Are, on the other side, 
was also new to me, but not so good (H.M.V. 
BD1069). I counted Eric Winstone’s Baby, 
Please Stop! And Think About Me as the best to 
date. It has a nice precision about it that the 
tune demands, and snappy vocal from Alan 
Kane. The coupling, J Never Mention Your 
Name, is not in the same street, being by now 
a rather drab “ has been” (H.M.V. BD5828). 
The Phil Green Rhythm on Reeds Outfit 
scores heavily on the point of novelty if no 
other. Actually I found Mood Indigo and Babette 
rather monotonous. Surely the arrangements 
could be brighter ! (Decca F8373). 


By H.S. 


Vocal 


As mentioned above, there is a vocal record- 
ing from ‘“‘ Arc de Triomphe ”—Mary Ellis 
and Peter Graves singing the duet Easy to Live 
With. This is far from the best number from the 
play and I was not impressed with their 
handling of it. Better, indeed, is the coupling, 
Dark Music, sung by Elizabeth Welch. This 
tune is in almost jazz idiom and will probably 
only have a limited life as a popular favourite ; 
it is, however, very tuneful (H.M.V. Bg357). 
Only one side of the current Turner Layton’s 
recordings arrived in time for review. This 
covers If I Had My Way, which although 
well treated has been heard too often to be 
really enjoyable. The coupling has the intrig- 
uing title Embraceable You, and comes from the 
film ‘Girl Crazy” (Columbia FB2983). 
Hutch makes an excellent vocal version of Jt 
Can’t be Wrong, which is just the type of song 
we enjoy hearing him sing. So is I Have a 
Vision, on the other side, which has not been 
heard very frequently to date, but deserves 
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wider popularity (H.M.V. BD1067), Those 
who heard the earlier records of Dick Haynes 
and the Song Spinners will welcome another 
pair from the same team, Wait for Me, Mary, 
and I Heard You Cried Last Night, are well up 
to the standard set with their first disc and 
should prove most acceptable (Brunswick 
03478). Gracie Fields makes a new version of 
He Wooed Her and Wooed Her and Pedro the 
Fisherman, but I had to refer to the label to be 
sure that the singer was our once favourite 
comedienne (Decca F8383). George Formby 
produces two numbers from his film “ Bell 
Bottom George,” the title song and Jf I had a 
Girl Like You, both of which I found very 
disappointing and lacking in zip, the latter 
particularly lacking something—maybe the 
famous ukelele (Regal MR3720). 


Strict Tempo Dance Music 


Josephine Bradley will please the tango 
lovers because hers is the first tango disc in this 
section for a long time. There’s Something in Your 
Eyes and Yira Yira are both too well known to 
need any comment (Decca F8371). Side by Side, 
quickstep, and Close to You, slow foxtrot, have 
been linked before, though not by this band 
(Decca F8372). Nothing from Victor Sil- 
vester in time for inclusion other than the listed 
details—My Shining Hour, quickstep, and It 
Can't be Wrong, slow foxtrot (Columbia FB2987). 
My Heart Tells Me, quickstep, and There She Was, 
waltz (Columbia FB2988). 





TURN-TABLE TALK 


News has just reached us that Mr. E. M. 
Ginn, the founder of “‘ Expert ’” gramophones, 
who was recalled for service with the Army at 
the outbreak of war, has now been seconded to 
the Navy for special duties. He sends his 
greetings to his many friends among our readers. 


Mr. G. H. Montagu, who for many years was 
associated with The Gramophone Exchange, 
has now joined the staff of ENSA, where his vast 
knowledge of music should be most helpful. 


Back Numbers 

In the past back issues of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
when available, have been sold at the published 
price. As so few now remain in stock, in future 
all issues up to and including December, 1942, 
will cost 2/6 each, post free. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium “ re -. 4&2for 3/4 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red ae we .. l0for 3/4 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles .. 1Ofor 3/4 


Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 


24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 


Tel.: LIVingstone 2047. 
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THE BURNING 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


8 -eogoagerotess Curse, Cause, Cure: too 
big a theme for even pre-war space. 
Most of the over-riding peace-time reasons 
had long been clear: among them the 
vagaries of public buying (and refraining 
from it) ; new and provedly (or supposedly) 
better recordings ; the rise of new stars. 
Now, the compulsions of war press upon 
our pressings, and emphasize the “ lack ” 
in “shellac” (making us add, too, 
“‘ Alack!”). There must be a shortage of 
shellac, lest there be one in shells and their 
due instruments of use. The need for raw 
materials seems at times to give art a raw 
deal. But what would you? ‘“ To make 
the omelette. . . .” 

Space is tight, so we may pass a swift 
vote of mutual condolence on a good many 
of the Deletions, 1944, listed in December 
(p. 109). In referring to them I will, 
saving space, omit numbers, presuming that 
you have the issue by you. Each reader 
will have his particular twinge. The Editor 
puts into my hands a typical letter; the 
writer is grieved to see Lener recordings 
disappear, and those of two Schubert 
sonatas. The B flat one, the composer’s 
last work, was noticed by A.R. as recently 
as three years ago, in one of his little feasts 
of dissertation upon Schubert’s dramatic 
quality. There are few keyboard pieces 
in which one can so well feel what the 
German Romantics meant by “ the sub- 
lime ”—though Schubert probably would 
never have used such a word. ‘“ Thou 
speakest of things which all my endless life 
I have never found and never shall find.” 
Thus Jean Paul, to Music. 

Our reader says: “‘ With these deletions, 
only two of Schubert’s twenty-one piano- 
forte sonatas are available to gramophone 
enthusiasts—Op. 143 in the Parlophone 
catalogue, and Op. 53, on special order. 
Even the datéd discs by Pouishnoff of 
Op. 78 have vanished. How saddening !” 
He also deplores the lack of recordings by 
Lamond, of late Beethoven. It seems that 
others’ styles now appeal more vividly to 
buyers. Few memories of late Beethoven 
are so strong as those of a Lamond series 
in Queen’s Hall, which enshrined a life- 
time’s meditation on that revolutionary art. 
New, sharper flavours are in demand, and 
ever more marvellous key-conjuring is 
offered. Yet to conjure up Beethoven as 
alone (some of us feel) he lived, is a feat 
beyond most pianistic prestidigitation. 
Lamond did it, for me. 

Running the eye down the alphabet, and 
bearing.in mind the rubric at the head of 
the article on page 109 (“it aims at 
including all those likely to be of interest to 
readers, regardless of deficiencies in per- 
formance or recording’), I venture to 
suggest, for friendly guidance to any who 
through the years may have found some 
community of taste with mine, or who would 
like to experiment in possibly new paths, 
some of the things that I should like to 
have, or would be sorry to lose. Albeniz 


and Granados have always pleased my 
simple mind (simple, I think, where 
folkiness is concerned: though, I agree, 
easily tired when this element is “plugged” 
by composers who, I suggest, should find 
more of their tunes and stand on their 
own creative feet, rather than tag on to 
folkery’s tail, and slither along). Spanish 
folk art seems often to hold finer integrity, 
and the folk-tunes to have been less pre- 
tentiously messed about, than among most 
other nations’. With a passing smile at 
poor old Arditi, double-crossed in love by 
the loss of a Kiss from two charmers, I 
get a musician’s twinge at the next name ; 
for the cheerful art of J. C. Bach is so 
slightly represented in catalogues. We in 
this country have great difficulty, when we 
want to give examples of historically 
important music other than that of the 
best-known masters. Americans are ever 
so much better off. I often wonder why. 

J.S.B. himself loses a cantata air or two, 
which I, being a pretty fanatical Bachian, 
would not lose, there being lamentably 
few such songs in the lists. The fragment 
from the Christmas Oratorio makes one wish 
that some Council not exclusively concerned 
with one nation’s art would endow us with a 
first-class performance of at least a fair 
part of this grand work ; and that organists 
would give Messiah a rest now and again, 
in favour of this still neglected masterpiece. 

The Goossens suite, which I yet use in 
lectures, is a happy memento of Phoebus and 
Pan, whose ballet it graced. All but the 
minuet, by the way, comes from the French 
(keyboard) suite No. 5. The Minuet is 
from No. 3. 

The Hammerclavier for orchestra (Wein- 
gartner) was one of the most striking 
adventures I remember. [I still think it, 
in its curious way, a marvellous bit of work. 
The Fantastique, in my humble opinion, 
has not yet been recorded to perfection by 
anybody: and very, very seldom, in my 
hearing, played in anything like perfection. 
I would back Monteux, now, to do it as 
well as anybody alive. Watch Monteux, 
for any French music; but I don’t know 
much yet about his San Francisco players. 

Brahms again brings the Leners in— 
and out. My opinion of Backhaus’ Brahms 
has been higher than that of some people : 
maybe, because he was one of my first 
exemplars, as a youth. Perhaps he’s a bit 
too much of the reserved Brahms, showing 
too little of the tenderness, the man’s need 
for love, beneath. But he remains a fine 
straight pianist to whom the classics are 
congenial, not congealed. Some of these 
Brahms deletions are perhaps as difficult 
as any tosize up. The piano Trio, now, and 
Petri on the Haydn variations! Mengel- 
berg, the oft respected, was never a great 
love of mine: he had a lumpish bone in 
him. Lehmann was, and is. one of my 
loves. I burn to know, with all respect to 
the Comedy Harmonists, gue diable... ? 

The Chopins are chiefly for the preservers 
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of lovable or amazing impressions (Pach- 
mann, Godowsky). The Concertos do not 
over-stimulate, nor ever did. We mostly 
prefer our Chopin undiluted by orchestra- 
tion or may-be-sonata-form. The Corelli 
Christmas Concerto is another work mingling 
affection and history, to be noted particu- 
larly in view of the slight representation of 
this composer in the catalogues, and his 
high importance in the story of music. The 
old N.G.S. did one of its good turns in 
recording this, in Barbirolli’s early days. 

Who would have thought Clara Butt 
would have lasted so long—in Dvorak, of 
all people? We are very short of his best 
song-stuff, among which these endearing 
Biblical Songs stand high. His centenary did 
him pretty proud: hence, probably, the 
removal of older Lener recordings. We 
have a new Op. 97, but not, apparently. 
an 81 or 51. The latter (E flat) is about 
the most concentratedly “‘ national ” work, 
but its first and last movements seem to me 
weak. pus 

Elgar’s chamber music is not, I fear, 
likely ever to sell strongly. It will be 
cherished for its intimate moments, rather 
than for magnitude of thought, or special 
power in that form. It seems unlikely that 
we shall have other recordings, so these. 
the only ones, will by the keenest Elgarians 
doubtless be secured. Not much of Fauré 
can be removed: there is so little in the 
lists. I continue to recommend him to those 
upon whose box he may strike. The 
illumination still suits my notions, who 
often prefer the softer candle to the glaring 
arc. 

The casualties are light, until we find 
one of our dismally few Handel choral 
extracts deleted. When will anybody “ do 
fair’? by Handel, as regards the best parts 
of his works? If it were only ten per cent.. 
we could have a dozen or two of choruses, 
and songs from the operas. Haydn quartets 
were richly “ Society.” The Pro Arte is the 
alternative, in the Emperor, to the Lener. 
On the whole, I prefer it ; but cannot the 
Society works now be laid open to us of 
humbler purse? This might be a post-war 
boon, perhaps? 

British music has to stand its chance. I 
wonder if we shall ever get a new Planets. 
Or is the intensely individualistic and 
experimental Holst too little in the hard- 
faced modern swim to be a seller, even 
d’estime? One can’t feel quite happy about 
our neglect of him. And, as so often, we 
who grew up with his choral works think 
that, with these mostly unknown, few 


people can really grasp the wholeness of 


Holst. 


Lamoureux (Wolff) recording. The only 
Liszt I should miss is the B.A.C.H. item: 
for those who either love or thole the organ. 
anything of Cunningham’s is a “‘ best buy.” 
(See also his Mozart.) 

Choral Mendelssohn: the Handel com- 
plaint applies, about the best of his work, 
which is in Elijah, the organ works, and the 
fugues. I should secure the Falkner. This 
singer is one of the very, very few first-class 
English oratorio singers. No wonder they 


The d’Indy jollity, one of the Good Com- 
‘panions, remains to us in the Darre- 
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Borodin Glinka’s “Russian & Ludmilla” Rachmaninoff 
scenes from * Prince Igor ° %.278 Persian Choir. Bayan’s Song sung by The first complete recordings of the 
sung by Artists of the Bolshoi the Choir of the Bolshoi Theatre, twenty-four preludes, by Moura 
Theatre, Moscow, with the Bolshoi Moscow; with L. Stavrovskaya and Lympany. 
Theatre State Orchestra. Kromchenko. 

205 Geen of Yeresinme with Viedinir Conductor A. Samosud. K.1023 No. !. In C Sharp none (Op. 3, No. 2) 
Galitsky. Sung by K. Derjinskaya and X.279 Farlaf's Rondo sung by Jouravlenka No. 2. In FSharp Minor (Op. 23, No. !) 
A. Pirogiv. (bass), with the Leningrad State 
Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre Opera Orchestra. K.1024 No. 3. In B Flat Major (Op. 23, No. 2) 
State Orchestra. Conductor Khaikin. No. 4. In D Minor (Op. 23, No. 3) 


Conductor A. Melik Pashayev. 
K.1025 No. 5. In D Major (Op. 23, No. 4) 


*.266 Konchak’s Air. Sung by M. Mikhailov. 
ied Howard Ferguson No. 6. In G Minor (Op. 23, No. 5) 


Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre ; ; fA 
State Orchestra. K.1095/7 Octet for String Quintet, The Griller 
Contesnes Cras hi, Otten Quartet with Pauline Juler (clarinet), K.1026 No.7. In E Flat Major (Op. 23, No. 6) 
Cecil James (bassoon), Dennis Brain No. 10. In E Flat Minor (Op. 23, No. 9) 


X.267 The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus. (horn), and James Merrett (bass). . 
The Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra No. 8. In C Minor (Op. 23, No. 7) 
and Choir. No. 12. In C Major (Op. 32, No. 1) 


Ida Haendel (Violin) 


Accompanied by (a) Mewton Wood K.1027 No. 9. In A Flat Major (Op. 23, No. 8) 
(b) Adela Kotowska. No. 17. In F Minor (Op. 32, No. 6) 


No. I. In G Flat Major (Op. 23, No. 10) 


Conductor A. Melik Pashayev. 


X.268 The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus 
(conclusion). 
Duet of Prince Igor and Yaroslavna. K.1073 (a) Malaguena (Albeniz) (b) La Vida 


Sung by K. Derjinskaya & A. Baturin. Breve (De Falla—Kreisler). : 
Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre K.1028 No. 13. In B Flat Minor (Op. 32, No. 2) 


State Orchestra. Vliateendte No. 14. In E Major (Op. 32, No. 3) 
Conductor L. Steinberg. y No. 18. In F Major (Op. 32, No. 7) 
Danya Shafran (Violoncello) with the 
" Leningrad State Philharmonic K.1029 No. 15. In E Minor (Op. 32, No. 4) 
maul Orchestra. No. 16. In G Major (Op..32, No. 5) 
X.272J6 Concerto for violin and orchestra a Conductor A. V. Gauk. is ; " 
played by David Oistrakh with the  %-269-71 Variations on a Rococo Theme for ' 
adits tate themes, ihieentin anhiateatin K.1030 No. 19. InA need (Op. 32, No. 8) 
Getta, thei No. 20. In A Major (Op. 32, No. 9) 


Professor A. Dolivo . No. 21. In B Minor (Op. 32, No. 10) 
Arthur Bliss M.533 The Song of a Drunkard K.1031 No. 22. In B Major (Op. 32, No. I!) 
. The night breeze rustles the leaves No. 23. InG Sharp Mi 32.No.2 
K109Y4 String Quartet ‘Much ado about nothing ' nap eben apmatupes 


The Griller Quartet (Khrennikov). No. 24. In D Flat Major (Op. 32, No. 13) 


on Decca records 


ISSUED BY THE DECCA RECORD CO., LTD., |-3, BRIXTON ROAD, S.W.9 
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Let your Gramophone 
teach you 
another language 


First you listen, then 
you find yourself speaking 


Now is the time to learn a new language by Linguaphone. Know- 
ledge of foreign languages is of great value to-day, and will be even 
more valuable after the war, when there will be a unique opportunity 
for careers and holidays abroad. With a Linguaphone Course you 
can acquire this knowledge quickly and thoroughly. 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS 


You sit down in comfort and listen to the 
Linguaphone records on your gramophone. 
They are spoken by expert native teachers. 
As you listen you follow in the illustrated 
key-book the words your teacher is using. 
Soon you become so sound-perfect and word- 
perfect you have the confidence to begin talk- 
ing, reading and writing fluently. Correct 
pronunciation comes naturally because you 
never hear a word wrongly pronounced. 





COURSES IN. 


French,German, 
Russian, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, 
Polish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, 
Portuguese, 

Hindustani, 
Czech, Finnish, 

Irish, English, 

Esperanto, 
Chinese, Iranian, 
Arabic (Egyp- 
tian), Afrikaans, 
Modern Hebrew. 











WRITE FOR THE 26-PAGE BOOK 
AND WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


In most war jobs there are off-duty hours when you feel the need 
for some worth-while activity. A Linguaphone Course is always 
there, ready to educate and entertain you whenever you have time 
to spare. The 26-page book gives full details of the method and 
enables you to have a complete course for a whole week’s free trial. 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR _LANGUAGES 


POST THIS | 
COUPON | oem 


to-day, or if in | Address 
London, call for 
personal demonstra- 
tion at our Head | To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. S/15), 

Office, Linguaphone Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
House, 207, Regent ] Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the ]| 
Street, W.1. quick, new and easy Linguaphone way of learning languages 
(Opposite Liberty's) ; I am interested in the language(s) 1 
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RICHARD TAUBER No. 
With Orchestra Conducted by 
enry Gee 
Don’t ask me why (Young-Stolz) 
Without a Song (Eliscu-Youmans) 
RO20526 


1 BALLOON CENTRE DANCE 
ORCHESTRA 


By permission of the Officer Commanding 
I’m mad at myself - - 
Hold back the Dawn - f* 2 


HARRY JAMES 

and his Orchestra 
My Silent Love - am 
I’m in the market for you ? 





IVOR MORETON and DAVE KAYE 
Tin Pan Alley Medley (No. 59) : 


Intro; Pedro, the Fisherman; This is 
“the Army, Mister Jones; | love to sing; 
if | had my way; Close to you: I never 
mention your name (oh, no!) =F 2002 


GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 
Walkin’ by the River - 
The Dancer at the Fair } — 





THE 1944 SUPER.RHYTHM-STYLE 
SERIES 


JIMMIE LUNCEFORD 

and his Orchestra 

Monotony in Four 
Flats ; I got it 

DUKE ELLINGTON 

and his Orchestra 
Slippery Horn - 

Blue Harlem 


hr 2924 





JOE DANIELS 


and his Hotshots in ‘‘ Drumnastics” 
Bond Street Ballyhoo; South 
Rampart Street Parade F 1999 























MINIATURE SCORES 


ELGAR 


Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 20 


SIBELIUS 

Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 
Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat major Op. &2 











Symphony No. 7 in C major, Op. 105 

En Saga, Symphonic Poem, 9P- 9 

Karelia Suite, Op. 11... 

Tapiola, Symphonic Poem, Op. 112. 

Swan of Tuonela, Legend from Kalevala, 
Op. 22, No. 3... n. 

as s Return Legend, Op. ey 

oO. 4 

The Bard, Tone ‘Poem, Op. 64 see n. 

Finlandia, Tone Poem, Op. 26, No. 7 n. 

Rakastava Suite, Op. 14 (Strings and 
Timpani) pie as a ae n. 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL 
MUSIC AGENCIES, LIMITED, 


127 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5532 
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are few: they get so little chance, in the 
midst ‘of our poverty-cum-monopoly. 
Mozart: some tasty things: try, if possible, 
the flute concerto, Szigeti’s item, and the 
motet. I don’t know the Martern singer : 
this song is a fine item, of course. Others 
could doubtless advise about singers more 
surely. Our reader, quoted above, remarks 
a propos Mozart that ‘‘ the A minor Sonata, 
K.310, just withdrawn, ranked among the 
most amazing performances of Mozart on 
record, and moreover bore evidence that 
Schnabel’s convictions ; . . are indeed carried 
out in practice.” He refers us to the booklet, 
Music and the Line of Most Resistance, which 
I reviewed here: a mixture of platitudes 
and money’s-worth high thinking: it 
helped to round out impressions of this 
player of the much-respected-mind. 


Purcell as he used to sound: an authentic 
bit of lightish pleasure, by the lamented 
Rudolph Dolmetsch, lost at sea. If you 
have not anything else of his, this is worth 
buying. The Straram Orchestra was, alas, 
another of time’s casualties. It once seemed 
as if it would fill a niche that no other did. 
Daphnis is best done (but only as to the 
second suite) in America: Rodzinsky and 
Cleveland. The Quartet, happily, offers 
several choices, apart from the Lener’s, 
beautifully in-the-skin. The Gieseking 
piano pieces are a “nap,” to my mind. I 
always give them as lecture illustrations of 
the tang of Ravel’s imagination. 


In the last column those Comedy 
Harmonists haunt me like an old refrain. 
Surely anybody who could tackle the Barber 
overture thus deserved to win? As the poet 
cried of the land-girl of old, “ Will no one 
tell me what she sings?” Or how they 
could? 


Scarlatti comes into the same. category 
as Corelli and J. C. Bach: but I could hope 
for more people to appreciate this com- 
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poser’s piquancy. I haven’t heard these 
discs, but Casadesus is as apt an artist as I 
could think of. Schubert: see above, as to 
Lener, the sonatas, and Lehmann. For 
Op. 29, the Budapest remains: very fine, 
I remember. Tod is of course on harid also, 
in full (Roth, Busch, Calvet: Busch, I 
think). Was Flagstad too big for the songs? 
I should not have expected her disc to flag, 
or be “flagged,” thus. But I have not 
heard it. Schumann (Elisabeth) is another 
of my favourites. I’d not willingly pass any 
such item as hers. As to Schumann the 
composer, we need not, I think, greatly 
lament the fiddle concerto, or the now very 
old No. 4; it glows so brightly, still under 
Walter, on the newer H.M.V. Journet, as a 
“classic,” should be remembered. The 
songs by the women would still delight 
most people, I think. Perhaps we want, 
chiefly, fuller accompaniments. These, on 
discs as in broadcasting, have too often 
been timid, insufficient. Nothing very much 
else worries me: as noted above, I cherish 
the English choral joys, among the pro- 
viders of which Stanford stands high ; but 
probably very few other gramophiles do. 
I should, if I were still thrilled by R. 
Strauss (I am, by his best songs), invest in 
one or two Lehmanns. (On the way to our 
finalist, Richard the Great, one title causes 
a chuckle which I hope you share.) If ever 
a woman was born to sing Wagner, surely 
Flagstad was. Not knowing these records, 
I can’t say why they are to cease. For me, 
they wouldn’t, if they show anything like 
this splendid voice’s best. The Twilight, 
even with Covent Garden’s limitations, 
still offers, I think, a money’s-worth thrill, 
if only for the pleasure of uttering the war- 
time-intensified tag, “‘ Ah, me boy, those 
were the days ...!”, and the warming 
promise that (unlike the chances of procur- 
ing many of the Deletions), “‘ They’ll come 
again !” , 





KREISLER AND 


T is not unnatural that with present-day 
artists subjected to a fiercer floodlight of 
publicity and heard by vaster audiences than at 
any period of history, their admirers should 
occasionally wonder how they compare ‘in 
stature with the giants of other days. Such a 
comparison was invited by a correspondent in 
our September issue (Mr. G. E. Nesbitt) upon 
the respective qualities of Joachim and Kreisler 
—the former a violinist the knowledge of whose 
work, if remembered by veterans to-day, must 
be dimmed by the passage of years, the latter 
generally regarded as the greatest living 
violinist. 

Joseph Joachim was born in Pressburg 
(Pozsony), Czechoslovakia, in 1831, and died in 
Berlin in 1907, aged 76. When seven he 
appeared in Pest, at twelve in Leipzig, where in 
the Conservatoire he was under Mendelssohn. 
A year later he paid his first visit to London. At 
eighteen (1849) he played under Liszt at 
Weimar. In 1868 he went to Berlin as director 
of the famous Hochschule, and here founded the 
famous Joachim Quartet which became recog- 
nised for some thirty years as the finest ensemble 
of its kind, coming to London annually. As 
an interpreter he claimed strict fidelity to the 
composer’s intentions, adding his own rich 





JOACHIM 


scholarship and interpretative genius. He 
wrote five violin concertos, seven overtures, and 
various violin pieces . . . His art is a memory. 

Fritz Kreisler was born in Vienna in 1875, 
and at fourteen toured the United States with 
the distinguished pianist, Moritz Rosenthal. In 
1904 his standing was recognised by the award 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society’s medal .. . 
His living art is still with us. Thanks to the 
gramophone it will remain with us, evergreen. 


So let us see what our readers have to say of 
these two masters. Here, first, is Mr. Horace 
Barrett (Woking), who says: 

“IT do not see how anyone less than 80 
years of age can have a worth while recollec- 
tion of Joachim’s playing. I am past 70; I 
remember hearing Joachim in London when 
young—I should say not quite 20. I have no 
recollection of what he played, but I do know 
that his ear had quite gone and he played 
out of tune. 

“An acquaintance of mine who must 
have been 20 years older than myself always 
stoutly asserted that Joachim was the finest 
violinist he had ever heard. I remember 
being present with him at a Kreisler recital 
at Queen’s Hall, with which I was enthralled. 
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As we came out he said gloomily to me— 

*‘ Joachim through a funnel ’.” 

So much for a persona] experience.’ Now for 
another viewpoint, with a reference to the great 
Joachim Quartet, from Mr. F. Bernard Smith, 
B.A. (of London, S.W.1) : 

“There is one reason why Kreisler and 
Joachim should not be compared. They are, 
in fact, incomparable. Menuhin,:Heifetz and 
Kreisler are admirable soloists and in par- 
ticular Kreisler has a charm in his playing 
which can only be called inimitable. 

** Joachim will not be remembered as a 
mere soloist. He was an artist of a calibre to 
which none of those I have mentioned ‘ever 
attained. His playing reached the highest 
pitch to which ‘a violinist’s playing can,, viz. 
as a leader of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven 
quartets. He certainly did play solos, but 
even in a solo part he is best remembered 
for his playing of the Kreutzer and Brahms 
Sonatas, and he seldom, if ever, descended to 
the trivialities which Kreisler played with 
such personal charm and which, judging by 
this month’s record, Menuhin plays also. 

“Nothing like the Joachim quartet has 
been heard since his death, so much so that 
I can remember meeting John Saunders, the 
finest quartet leader I have known except 
Joachim, at the St. James’ Hall in Joachim’s 
last years and his telling me that there would 
not be much longer of that quartet and he 
could not miss any of them. There was one 
feature which was very remarkable about their 
playing. Joachim himself played with a great 
reserve, though perfect purity of tone, and 
the others in the quartet played to match him 
perfectly. Considering that Halir was a 
player of great tone, which was rather 
accentuated by his position as leader of the 
Berlin Opera Orchestra, and considering 
that Hausmann was a very strong cellist, this 
perfect balance of tone was an extraordinary 
achievement. 

‘* Joachim had one advantage ovet modern 
players. He was not continually obsessed 
with the fear engendered by the microphone 
that any wrong note would be recorded in 
perpetuity. I am afraid that this has caused 
a self-conscious style of playing for meticulous 
accuracy in many modern players.” 
Finally, a hint from another reader to those 

who may seek other available details of the 
famous 19th century virtuoso, from Mr. E. 
Junge (London, W.8) : 

“Mr. Nesbitt and all others interested in 
this subject might like to refer to Arthur 
Symons’ ‘ Plays, Acting and Music’ (re- 
printed in a cheap and handy edition by 
Jonathan Cape), where they will find studies 
of Joachim, Ysaye, Sarasate, and Kreisler. 
Of course, Symons, writing about Joachim as 
an old man and about the youthful Kreisler 
on his sensational first appearances here, very 
properly avoids detailed comparisons ; yet 
on the whole his opinion seems to be that 
Kreisler, with his scholarliness, beauty of 
tone and ease of execution, possesses to the 
fullest degree the best qualities of the three 
older violinists, and gives promise of excelling 
them all. And—if I may just add an opinion 
of my own—to see how that promise has been 
fulfilled, let those who have not already done 
so turn to Kreisler’s recording of Mozart’s 
D major Concerto, listen to his playing of the 
slow movement (H.M.V. DB3735), more 
especially the cadenza and the closing 
phrases of the violin part following it, and 
judge for themselves.” 





We have a limited number of copies of 
** Christopher Stone Speaking,” originally pub- 
lished at 6s.,which we offer to readers at 4s. each, 
post free. 
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ARTHUR CATTERALL: 1884-1943 


Arthur Catterall, who died in London on 
November 28th, was one of the finest fiddlers 
this country has produced. 

A musician of outstanding versatility, he was 
equally at home as a soloist, orchestral leader— 
acting in that capacity with the Queen’s Hall, 
Hallé, and B.B.C. orchestras—chamber music 
player, and teacher. 

Catterall was no flashy virtuoso and sought no 
meretricious aids to popularity. This is possibly 
one of the reasons why he was not universally 
appreciated to the extent he deserved. But the 
discriminating few recognised in him a player 
whose musicianship was of a high order. 

A man of generous impulse, Catterall was 
ever ready to advance the claims of rival 
musicians. He was a professed admirer of Eda 
Kersey’s art, and I recall an occasion—at a 
C.E.M.A. concert not long ago—when he took 
the opportunity of publicly appraising her 


playing. ; 

Catterall first played before an audience at 
the age of six, and three years later played the 
Mendelssohn concerto in public. After studying 
at the Royal Manchester College of Music with 
Willy Hess and Adolf Brodsky, he made his 
professional debut at the age of nineteen, playing 
the Tchaikovsky concerto with the Hallé. He 
played at Cosima Wagner’s musical evenings at 
Bayreuth during the 1902 season—a rare 
distinction for so young an artist. 

Most of the classical concerti were in 
Catterall’s repertoire, but he was also a con- 
vincing interpreter of the Sibelius concerto, 
while he made Moeran’s delightful work 
peculiarly his own. It was, however, as a 
chamber music executant that he was most 
admired. He founded the Catterall Quartet in 
1910, his original colleagues being O’Malley, 
David Reggel and Johan C. Hock. J. S. Bridge 
afterwards replaced O’Malley and Frank Park 
took Reggel’s place. This formation was un- 
disturbed for many years, winning a reputatior 
for sound readings of the classics A place was 
eventually found in the team for his daughter, 
Audrey, while Johan Hock (now conductor of 
the Birmingham Philharmonic String Orchestra) 
continued as violoncellist. 

Catterall paid frequent visits to the recording 
studio over a number of years, as orchestral 
leader, soloist and quartet leader. 

F. G. Youens. 


NEW MUSIC 


In the Oxford Orchestral Series appear two 
new numbers. One is the overture to Handel’s 
Otho (Ottone), a work in which first appeared 
(1723) the little devil Cuzzoni, who helped to 
“down” the Bononcinists, and for whom 
Handel wrote some glorious scenes. The form 
follows, with extension, the Lulli model : a slow 
introduction, a fugal allegro, a gavotte (which 
comes into one or other of the ballet suites 
recently done: I forget which), and a fugal 
finale. Dr. Jacques has arranged this for oboes, 
bassoons (the latter one part only), and strings, 
the violins in three parts. If no wind is avail- 
able, the strings can manage it all. I find only 
the Gavotte recorded, by Victor. A fine aria 
from the opera was Polydor’d. 

In the same series our welcomed conductor 
Barbirolli gives an Elizabethan Suite for strings 
and (in one piece only, Bull’s King’s Hunt) 
four horns. Imagination has formerly bodied 
forth the chase, with horns and tituping riders, 
in the recorded performance on the virginal, 
_— lamented Rudolph Dolmetsch, who also 
played the Earl of Salisbury’s Pavane. Besides the 
Anon. Irish Ho-hoane, we have two of Farnaby’s 
mood pictures, which the virginalist also gave 
us, the Joye and, musingly scored for solo viola, 
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divided tutti violas and violoncello, the Dreame. 
Each of these scores costs 4s., the separate parts 
from a shilling to eighteenpence. The new 
tone-colours enable us to admire more quickly 
and fully the spirited and thoughtful music 
which, in its day, lacked fit instrumental pre- 
sentation: for though the virginals and clavi- 
chord had their charm and inwardness, their 
mechanism cannot be reckoned apt for very 
deep thoughts. So there is much to be said for 
these arrangements. 

A third score is that of Denis Matthews’ 
Serenade, for violoncello and piano (Oxford 
Press, 5s.). The movements are Rhapsody, 
Scherzo, Canzona, Finale. A modal influence 
moves quietly in it, and memories of French 
moods around the turn of the centuries mingle 
with a simple British directness : an agreeable 
and by no means difficult set of impressions that 
avoids any kind of extremism. W.R.A. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





British Council Recordings 

I should like to point out to those readers 
who keep writing asking for recordings of works 
of modern composers that the fact that the 
British Council has had to sponsor these record- 
ings should show them that they are only 
bought by the few, and anyway there appears 
a new recording nearly every month. Further- 
more, the recording companies ought to know 
what are practicable propositions. I consider 
that they are using shellac in the best possible 
way by issuing new recordings of established 
works not yet adequately recorded, i.e. the 
Beethoven Archduke Trio issued lately. 
Wirral, Cheshire. A. B. STEPHENSON. 

(This has an element of truth in it, but is not 
the whole story. Under war conditions the 
recording companies would have been even less 
able or willing to risk recording British works 
which in peace record buyers did not wel- 
come sufficiently to pay for themselves. The 
British Council sponsorship goes beyond this, 
for its action is aimed at an international 
interest in British music, of which the native 
record buyer gets the benefit, and thus supple- 
menting the recording companies’ own issues. 
Remember Finland and Sibelius—London Ed.) 


You Lucky People 

I am always delighted to get THE GRAMOPHONE 
—the October issue has just come to hand, and 
I packed up duty immediately to read it 
through from cover to cover. What wonderful 
records you are getting at home! I’m longing 
to hear the new recordings by Hess, Teyte and 
Solomon. A new “ Archduke ” and what a trio 
of fine players! You lucky people! How I 
laugh at those who grudge the purchase tax ! 
Those who fuss about such a trifle should be 
sent to West Africa, or to Italy, or to the jungles 
of New Guinea, far from their treasured 
records; there they would learn that you 
can’t have the cake and eat it too, and they 
would realise that the joy of listening to music 
isn’t measured in £. s. d. 

We’ve got an antique H.M.V. portable here, 
which breaks down once a week, but manages 
to churn out the “ New World,” the “ Fifth,” 
some Chopin by Murdoch, “ Finlandia,” ‘“ In 
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diesin heil’gen Hallen,” some Galli-Curci and 
““Wolsey’s Wilde,” by Landowska. It’s 
impossible to increase our repertoire because the 
shops here have had no records for sale since 
1940; and our last parcel of records from 
London is at the bottom of the Atlantic (and 
we had paid purchase tax on them!) But time 
and repetition don’t stale our precious discs : 
they make them even more precious. 

R. J. Perritt, Lieut., R.N.V.R. 
Dakar, Senegal, French West Africa. 


Interest in Russia 


Have only just returned from Russia, after 
having spent something like nine months there. 
Whilst I was there I had my copies of Tue 
GramopuHone forwarded on to me by my co- 
pany (I am in the Merchant Service) and | 
would like to add my appreciation with se 
many others, 

I now would like to mention the praise that 
some of my Russian acquaintances gave on the 
articles dealing with Russian music. ey 
were, I think, a little surprised, for they seemed 
to think the outside world hears little or nothing 
of music from the modern Russia. The first 
reviews on such works as the Concerto for 
Violin by Khachaturian, Romeo and Juliet by 
Profofiev, “‘ Prince Igor” (of which I have 
several records as keepsakes from Moscow). 
The articles by Mr. J. Newman and Mr. A. 
Diamant were read through by students and 
teachers from the College of Languages, Arch- 
angel, and the International Club, Archangel. 
These articles were well received, and talked 
about amongst themselves. The violinist who 
performed the Khachaturian concerto gave a 
short recital at the Club to the Allied seamen. 

The Russian people have an immense leaning 
to choral singing, and I have had the pleasure 
of being at several concerts given by the 
Northern Song and Dance Ensemble—folk 
songs and folk dances in wonderful dresses of 
the various Northern provinces. There were also 
arranged for the Allied seamen concert parties 
from Moscow, and on one occasion Ballet. 
Music is broadcast in the streets from o600 until 
o100 the next day, that is to say for 19 hours, 
with news, etc., breaking it up. At about 10 
every day it is usual for some major work to be 
broadcast, and I have listened to many of 
them ; they are mostly given to foreign music ; 
and in the afternoon there is at least one 
Symphony or concerto played; evening is 
given over mostly to talks and occasional choral 
works. Late evening is given entirely to light 
music or ballet music. 

Dines Cross, Pembroke. Martin H. Lee, 
(Third Officer). 


Opera—Past and Present 


I was most pleased to see a letter from my 
friend David Rosenthal (Nov.). Of course, he 
was quite right, especially in his first paragraph. 
Like myself, he is a member of the younger 
generation, and his remarks gave expression in 
very polite and mild language to sentiments 
which a good many of us by this time must be 
beginning to feel. 

’ In the same issue, while reading Mr. Hurst’s 
most absorbing article on 19th-century opera, 
I observed a pallid little footnote about the 
tenuous and unconvincing supposition that 
opera in this country is merely dormant and not 
dead. Hardly a pleasant and encouraging 
remark from so respected a critic of opera as 
Mr. Hurst! Evidently he takes no trouble to 
be up to date, or he would be aware of the large 
audiences which have been for some time (and, 
it may be added, still are) attending the 
admittedly unsatisfactory efforts of the Wells 
and Carl Rosa companies (though it must not 
here be imagined that I am ungrateful to them 
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for their efforts). That the critical standards of 
an English audience are yet far from high is 
perfectly true, but that is not their fault—they 
have not seen or heard enough opera. But how 
else except by going to see what opera there is 
can the English public demonstrate the vitality 
of its enthusiasm for opera? Perhaps the 
suggestion is that we petition the Minister for 
Shipping to allow us to import a first class big 
Italian Company straight away, or ought we to 
make a spirited attempt to migrate “‘ en masse ” 
to New York so that we can go to the Metro- 
politan ? In any case, it would be safe to say 
that were a good company to make their 
appearance in London, getting seats for their 
performances would be a matter of some 
difficulty. I must say here that I really had 
thought that the idea of our being an unmusical 
nation had been scouted long ago; I was 
evidently wrong. 

The ‘ Things-are-not-what-they-were ”’ cor- 
respondence proved that consistent living in 
the past is a vice to which many people are far 
too prone. A study of the art of singers who are 
no longer with us (as opposed to the art of, say, 
El Greco or Sophocles, which still lives) can 
only be conceivably be justified in so far as it 
serves to provide a basis for intelligent and 
constructive criticism of the present. For that 
purpose it is admirable, and I have accordingly 
read Mr. Hurst’s articles and other peoples’ 
books, and can gossip with the best about the 
careers of Pasta, Grisi, Malibran, Lablache, 
Tamburini, and the rest; but it is solely a 
means to an end. 

People enthuse over Fancelli’s top C, but its 
interest is tiny, or ought to be, compared with 
that of Ferruccio Tagliavini’s; they wax 
lyrical over the magnificent Figaro of the 
no-longer-to-be-heard Cotogni, but know noth- 
ing of Gino Becchi’s or John Brownlee’s. 
Were a performance of opera in no way inferior 
to one of the more excellent efforts of the great 
Sir Augustus Harris, to be produced at Covent 
Garden to-morrow with unfamiliar names in the 
cast, one half of the older generation would not 
bother to come, and the majority of the 
remainder would dismiss it with a slighting 
reference to, and unfavourable comparison 
with, the standards set up by pre-war (this war, 
I mean!) performances. How true it is that 
“distance lends enchantment to the view.’ ! 

All I can say is that I hope I never become so 
enchanted that I lose quite all my sense of 


proportion and perspective. 
R. W. E. Law. 


(We showed this letter to Mr. P. G. Hurst, 
who replies: ‘‘ My pallid footnote referred to 
Opera and not to opera audiences, which, as I 
think Mr. Law will agree, shifts the centre of 
gravity ef the question which he raises. In my 
present articles, of which Mr. Law speaks so 
very kindly, I am trying to confine myself to 
facts, and with such logical conclusions as seem 
to emerge from them. As to whether the third-, 
fourth- or fifth-rate in any art form is better 
than none at all is a question for the individual, 
but while I can very fully understand that the 
zeal for Opera in the younger generation must 
find its best outlet, that sense of proportion and 
perspective so rightly recommended by Mr. 
Law is a necessary in the young, who are jealous 
for the present, as in the old, who have the 
' unfair advantage of knowing both present and 
past.”—Ep.) ° 


Prospects of Peace 


The shortcomings of records are so well 
known that it is not necessary to mention them, 
but people who live permanently in temperate 
climates have no idea of the shapes a disc can 
assume in a week of normal tropical weather. 
If a friend is invited to listen to music it is 
essential that he be given several days’ notice 
so that one can make certain that the desired 
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records are playable and that the steel needles 
are not rusty or the fibres too soft. Is there any 
hope that after the war we may be able to buy 
music on non-inflammable film, crash-proof, 
unaffected by weather, easy to carry and easy 
to store, scanned by a beam of light instead of 
scratched by a needle, and reproducing the 
final bars as perfectly as the first ? 

South Yarra, Victoria, F. E. E. Hipserp. 

Australia. 


Delius 


We have to thank the many readers who 
have written us letters on this subject and regret 
that we are unable to publish them in this 
number.—(Eb.) 


“ Hi-Fi” 


We regret that a mistake appeared in Mr. 
Howard-Sorrell’s reply (Dec.). It should have 
read: “ D.W.A. is of course correct in stating 
that the power ratio is 101°/,, and this is the 
conventional way of stating this.””—(Ed.). 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. A. H. Repcrave (Norbury) says after 
editorial eulogies of the Bliss Concerto he 
wondered if it could be “ really all that good,” 
bought it, and is now “ limp with admiration 
for the work, the truly flawless recording, and 
the impeccable playing of Solomon.” He 
agrees with Mr. L. W. A. Cook (Dec.) for a 
complete recording of Stanford’s “‘ Songs of the 
Sea ” and, further, his “‘ Songs of the Fleet ” ; 
also he wants to “ nag at the powers that be ”’ to 
record Ireland’s “‘ These Things Shall Be.” 


L.A.C. Waters, R.A.F. (near London), in 
expressing gratitude for the new plum label 
Booth-Noble recording of “In a Coupé” (La 
Bohéme), admiring Booth’s clarity of diction 
and finding no adjectives to describe Noble’s 
vocal qualities, goes on to say many of his 
fellows near London would welcome an invita- 
tion to privately run Recorded Music Societies 
on their day off (usually Sunday). Unfor- 
tunately, few gramophone societies meet on 
that day, but any offers we will gladly note. 


Mr. D. G.-Suietps (Naas, Co. Kildare, 
Eire), welcoming recent recordings of English 
and Russian composers, thinks other nationali- 
ties should be considered and pleads for records 
of Palmgren, Szymanowsky and Casella. 


Mr. Frank A. Hare (Leeds) refers to some 
of our Want ads. calling for ‘“ Theatreland ” 
record (Boosey and Hawkes recording). In 
his own case that information was given by the 
B.B.C., who later corrected it to Chappell 
Record C131—a make not available. Our 
reader thinks others may be looking. for this 
excellent march by Jack Strachey, and asks for 
good orchestral recordings of this, and also of 
Charles Williams’ marches, “‘ Routine ” (used 
as signature of “ Top o’ the Bill ” broadcasts) 
and “‘ The Night Has Eyes.” 

L/Cpl. Eric C, Instone (Tripolitania, 
M.E.F.) (by airgraph) asks us to express his 
hearty greetings to all attending the Birmingham 
Gramophone Circles, and his apologies for a 
cessation of correspondence as addresses have 
been lost. He would like to hear from interested 
readers. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Claygate.—Claygate, (Surrey) Gramophone 
Society, formed November, 1933, has now 
recommenced its weekly meetings. Member- 
ship about 40. During the local “ Raise the 
Standard’ week the Society organised a 
concert, proceeds £14. The new Hon. Sec. is 
Mr. Francis J. Lucas, who will gladly welcome 
new members or send particulars. Address: 
31, Rythe Road, Claygate, Esher, Surrey. 
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Leighton Buzzard.—Mr. E. F. Arnold, 
Claremont, South Street, Leighton Buzzard, 
gives weekly gramophone recitals at the above 
address, and would welcome a limited number 
of visitors on receiving written application, so 
that he could advise days and times. 

Harrogate.—Recitals of the Harrogate Dis- 
cussion Group (Music Section) are held each 
Saturday, 8 p.m., at 26, Albert Street, Harro- 
gate, and visitors are welcome. The Group 
announces eight subscripton concerts in the 
New Year on Sunday afternoons at the Royal 
Baths Lounge, artists, it is hoped, to include 
Louis Kentner and the Griller Quartet. The 
Music Organiser, Mr. F, Rothbaum, will give 
details. 

Aberdare.—The new Aberdare Valley Re- 
corded Music Society, Drill Hall, gave its 
first programme on September 8th last, with 
fortnightly recitals since. Chairman is Mr. 
W. Hicks ; the Treasurer and Technician, Mr. 
C. Spurle ; and the Hon. Sec. Mr. A. A. Jones. 

The City of Bristol Gramophone Society will 
be pleased to welcome new menibers at their 
meetings at the Folk House, College Green, 
Bristol. Meetings are held on alternate Sunday 
afternoons at 3 p.m., commencing the gth of 
January. 

Dr. J. E. Redmond, of 35, Ashbourne Road, 
Derby, wishes to form a society and would be 
glad to hear from any readers interested. 


READERS’ CHOICE 


Letters marked ‘‘ Readers’ Choice’? must reach us 
by the 12th of each month. It is understood that we 
do not necessarily endorse views printed here, and we 
reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


From Mr. L. A. Payn, 116, Harcourt Street, 
Luton, Beds. 

Col.—FB1486. Drums of Peace (Oxford Group 
Song). Keith Falkner (baritone) with chorus 
and orch. A fine marching song with magni- 
cent words. 

H.M.V.—D1637. Fairy Pipers from Wand of 
Youth Suite, No. 1. Elgar. 1.8.0., cond. 
composer. Seems to possess a divine beauty 
especially in the soft string section. 

H.M.V.—D1227. Closing Scene from Twilight 

of the Gods. Wagner. A storm-tossed se: with 
quiet waters reached in the last few bars. 





From Mr. KENNETH C. SHARD, 21, Kingsway 
Wembley, Middx. (R.G.D. 6-valve radio- 
gram). 

Decca-Polydor—LY6006. Beatrice and Bene- 
dict Ov. (Berlioz). Berlin Phil. Orch., cond. 
Kopsch. An exciting overture, a really grand 
performance, and an _ exceptionally fine 
recording. Note strings, especially on second 
side. 

Col. LX757-8. Serenade to Music (Vaughan- 
Williams). B.B.C. Orch., cond. Wood, and 
16 Soloists. Surely some of the loveliest music 
to come from V.W.’s pen. Original per- 
formers give an excellent performance which 
is very clearly recorded. 

Decca-Polydor—LY6176. Prelude and Fugue 
in D minor (Bach). Kempff. A piano 
recording of exceptional quality, combined 
with a most satisfying reading of music that 
will stand endless repetition. 

Parlo.—E11446. Iphigenie in Aulis Ov. 
(Gluck). Berlin Sym. Orch., cond. Aben- 
droth. A glorious work, full of contrasts. 
Abendroth gives a fully satisfying perform- 
ance, well recorded. Typical “‘ concert hall ” 
recording. 

H.M.V. — DA1673-4. Mozart’s Serenade 
(K.239). Busch Chamber Players. Less 


known than the ybiquitoys Nachtmusik, but 
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really delightful. A fine job by all con- 


cerned. 
H.M.V.—DB2187-8. Till Eulenspiegel (R- 
Strauss). B.B.C. Sym. Orch., cond. Busch- 


My favourite composition by this composer. 
Recording well up to usual high standard. 
Col.—LX191. Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 
British Sym. Orch., cond. Bruno Walter. 
Really thrilling recording of an old favourite. 
Central Hall makes this a very realistic record. 


From Miss JOAN MartTIN, 53, Lake View, 


Edgware. 
H.M.V.—DB2943. Italian Girl in Algicrs 
(Rossini). N.Y. Phil. Symphony Orch., 


cond. Toscanini. My favourite Rossini 
overture. Thrilling music, working up to a 
terrific climax ; a record of which one can 
never tire. 

H.M.V.—B8g990. Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod). 
Webster Booth. Ethereal music, exquisitely 
sung, with chorus in the background. This 
recording gives new life to a rather hackneyed 
song. 

H.M.V.—DB2074-6. Piano Concerto in A 
minor (Grieg). Backhaus and New S.O. 
The loveliest piece of music I have ever heard; 
perhaps not one of the “ greatest ” concertos, 
but certainly one of the most melodic, with 
very lovely themes, especially in the slow 
movement. 


H.M.V.—C2832. Ah, Let Me Weep, and Oh 
Night! Oh Dreams! (Korjus). Two lovely 
Chopin nocturnes, brilliantly sung by Korjus 
whose pure and effortless voice is a joy to 
listen to. 

H.M.V.—DB3033-5. Concerto in E flat for 
Two Pianos (Mozart). Karl and Artur 
Schnabel with L.S.O. A fine recording of a 
typical Mozartian concerto. The last move- 
ment is particularly delightful. 

H.M.V.—C3309. Prize Song (Mastersingers). 
Another of Webster Booth’s magnificent 
recordings—my favourite vocal record. The 
coupling is ‘“‘ All Hail thou Dwelling,” also 
very fine. W.B. sings both these arias with 
great sincerity and feeling, and I think this 
is one of his best recordings. 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra Is. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in thé :orm of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Adertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, ‘Midx. 





WANTED 





COPY of “‘ The Gramophone,” October, a 
State price.—Box No 299, c/o “‘ The G 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


“ Aso sprach Zarathustra" (Strauss); set of 
Haydn Quartets (Pro Arte); Stravinsky’s 
“‘Das Kartenfpiel’’ (Telefunken); Mahler’s 9th. 
Fibred. Good prices for good stuff—or exchange. 
—Box No. 2243, c/o “ The — 49, 
Ebrington Road, , Kenton, Middlese 


AXY Recordings g5 of ey e following: —** Life holds 
no joy but you,’ 8086; *‘ One kind 
= My old Trish pig ”" “T’m in love 
with Mary,’’ and “ Play my song of love again.”’ 
—Offers to Box No. 850, c/o “‘ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebringten Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


AMERICAN Music Lovers’ Magazine, 1941-42-43, 

wanted, ls. per copy offered.—Stockwell, 40 

Broomwood Road, Battersea. 

BERLIOZ: French and other foreign recordings 
of all kinds wanted 

“ The 

urgently. 

Spectre de la Rose.—R. Caldweil, 8H, Steamer 

Street, Barrow-! in-F Furness. 


BEETHOVEN’ Ss ~ Violin Concerto, played by 
Kulenkampf.—BM/BBBB, London, W.C.1. 
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BEETHOVEN Quartet, Op. 18, No. 1, Busch or 
Lener; Haydn, Symphony 99, Beecham, Piano 
Concerto, Op. 21, Roesgen-Champion; Mozart, 
Piano Sonata, K.570, Gieseking, Divertimento, 
K.563, Pasquier Trio; Schumann, Fantasia, Back- 
haus; Schubert, Cello Concerto, Cassado; Men- 
delssohn, Quartet, Op. 44, No. 1, Stradivarius.— 
aes 10, Union Road, Cambridge. 


OROTHY " Selection, Coldstream Guards 
Band. H.M.V. Record ©.2228, wanted.— 
Write P. Sleep, 9, Radcliffe Road, _Croydon. 


JRORGIOLI: “A te,o cara” (Puritani), « “Prendi 
l’anel” (Sonnambula), “ Amor vieta "’ 
(Fedora), “‘ Ecco ridente " (Barbiere at lsivige), 
“Salve dimora ” (Faust), “Il sogno"’ (Manon). 
—C. Cotter. 18, Royal Crescent, Kensington, 
London, W.11. 


EBUSSY Trio, H.M.V. L.1066-7 (308); Ravel 

Septet, H.M.V. K.8168-9 (25s.); Fauré “ Mir- 
ages,” O.L. 27 (£1); Francaix Piano Concerto 
“ Liebesl'ederwalzer ” (45s.); 
Hindemith “ Beatie " (45s.); Fauré ‘“ Bonne 
Chanson "’ (45s Bernac A (12s_ 6d.); 
Ravel @uichotte ‘(30s ): Marv Garden-Debussy, 
IRCC (15s.).—Box No. 110. c/o “The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ELECTRICAL Reproducer or good | Acoustic 
Gramophone wanted. with A.C. Flectric 
Motor.—Box No. 2204. c/o “ “The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road. Kenton, Middlesex. 


FIBRED | Symphonies _ and Concertos wanted. 
Please state record numbers and price —Box 
No 2204. c/o “‘ The Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
FuBRET Parlophone E.11198, or H.M.V, DB.4402, 
Serenade for 13 wind instruments. K.361. 
Also NGS. “ Mov Mell.” and HM.V. “ Damna- 
tion of Faust,’’ C.2399-C. 2408. —F./Lt. H. Mac- 
kenzie-Wintle. 3, Ashgrove Avenue, Ashton, 
Gourock, Renfs. 


FISRED Records wanted by Army office— 
Boheme, Butterfiv, Mastersingers, Tristan. 
Delius Societv Albums. Brahms 2nd and 4rd 
Svmphonies. Gigli Records German. Austrian 
Songs and Dances. Yvonne Printemps, other simi- 
lar records in verfect condition _ Stamp, 
99. Marsham Court, London, S.W.1 


EXCHANGE automatic for straight coupled 
Telefunken Beethoven. Ov. 123 fibred.— 
Price-Jones, 4, Churchhill, Edinburgh. 


AMLET Mad Scenes. Parts 1 and 2, . bv Melba. 

Mauve Tabe's; also Final Duet. Rigoletto, 
Will pav cash or make 
A “Disoue” Cahinet for 
record storage, separate partitions for each 
record essential.—_Write T. Evans, 18, Poyle 
Road. Guildford, _ Surrey. 


NDEX “to. - Gramophone, " Vol. XVII. offering 
5s —Bot No. 1066. c/o “‘ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


N a Persian Garden.” Columbia 9600-1, in 
fair condition: a fair privce.—Graves. 16, 
The Woodlands, Hvde e Lane, Hemel 1 Hempstead. 


ALIPIERO - Cantari alla Madricalesca 
(H.M.V.), Stornelli e ballate (N.GS.). 


High - —Leakey, 139, Huntingdon Road, 





























Battictini—Moscisca. 
suitable exchanges. 











Cambridge. 


ME=SSES. Forsyth Brothers. Ltd.. wish to “pur- 
chase large or small Collections of Fibred 
Reeords.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 3. 


MNIATURE Score of Tchaikovsky’s Serenade 
for Strings, Op. 48.—Miss Jill Mackintosh, 
24, Marlborough Place. London. N.W.8. 


PFIVATE Collections ng yl for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write B No 98, c/o “ The 
Gramophone, ” 49, Ebrington. Road. Kenton, Max. 


RACHMANINOFF: Symphony No. 2; Suite fc for 
two pianos —Chalmers-Hunt, Broad Oak , 
Canterbury, Kent. 


ECORD wanted, new or second-hand. good 

















condition. ‘‘ The Village Band,” Comedy 
Harmonists. H.M.V B.8779.—Box No 2209. c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 


Kenton, Middlesex. 2 
ECORD Cabinet wanted, to oe 600—800 
Records.—Particulars to P. vett. 

mony,” Staines Road, Bedfont, taiddlecex. 


ECORD Cabinet wanted.—Particulars to 
“=e 29, Grange Park Avenue, London, 











EQUIRED.—Musical “ew “Records for 
Infants.—B. Martin. _ urch Cottage, 
api Basingstoke, Hants. 


SYMP ONIES: S: Bruckner 4th and 7th; Mahler 
onde Heldenleben; Zaracthustra; Feuersnot 
Love Scene; Arabella and Intermezo waltzes; 
Rosenkaval'er Orchestral Suite; Demoiselle Elue; 
Queen Mab Scherzo; Thamar: Poem d’Extase; 
Prometheus (Scriabin) Dreigroschenoper; Verk- 
larte Nacht. State condition, Sega nd No. 
2203. c/o ‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





“ Har- - 
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.O.S.—Wilson Horn Gramophone _ wanted 
urgently.—35, Ashbourne Road, Derby. 





ANTED.—Melba ‘‘Le Temps des Lilas” 


(Chausson), either H.M.V. lilac label or 
International Record Collectors’ Club private 
issue of repress'ng.—K. S. Sorabji, 175, Clarence 


Gate Gardens, N.W.1. 


ANTED.—Records of Adams, Albani, Bellin- 
cioni, De Lussan, Eames, Farrar, Garden, 
Lilli Lehmann, Litvinne, Marchesi, Patti, Caruso, 
Tamagno, Van Dyck, Winkelman, De Luca, 
ae Sammarco, Van Rooy, De Reszke.—Box 
No. 200, c/o ‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, K Kenton, Middlesex. 


‘ANTED.—Vol. II, Delius Society, fibred — 
Clementson, Parsonage, Horam, East Sussex, 


ANTED.—Beethoven Triple Concerto; fibred, 
—Miss Tocher, 3, Wellington Walk, Hen- 
leaze. Bristol. 


ANTED.—Record Albums, ten and twelve 
inch; also Opera Libretti—Jeffree, 46, 
Castleton Mansions, London, S.W.13. 


ANTED.—Cantata No. 4 (Bach), D 2066-68, 

H.M.V.. fibre played.—Box No. 2176, c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


ANTED.—“ King Stephen’ Overture, also 

any Beethoven Recordings —Particulars to 
Box No. 2200, c/o ‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


WANTED. .—Gigli, DA.713, DB.273, pre-electric 
Recordings, re, Programmes, any in- 
formation.—Box No. 444, c/o ‘“‘The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, onten. Middlesex, 


ANTED.—Columbia FB.2527. FB.2528, FB.2566, 

FB 2585. FB.2627.—Write Box No. 2208, c/o 

“‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


WANTED.—Columbia FB.2597. Any Vocalion 
“S$” Series. Pre-1940 issues of ‘“ The 
Gramophone” State price—K. R. Malcombe, 
43, Brook Road, Bath. 


ANTED. —Beethoven Sonata Society, Volumes 
2 and 5.—77, Lee Road, London, 8.E.3. 


rANTED. ).—Palla ‘Nights in “spain, A Amor Brujo 
and Honegger Pastorale d’Ete.—R. A. Yates, 
50, Courtfield Avenue, Harrow. 


WANTED.—Collaro Pick-up or Head only.— 
Shenton, 62, Carterknowle Road, Sheffield 7. 


WANTED.—Fibred only. Vocal: H.M.V 413 
(Suddaby), D.1833 (Widdop), B.3293 
(Glynne), DB. 1058 (Hislop), DA.1586 (Plagstad); 
Col. DB.1205 (Davies), DB.720 (Nash). Orche 
tral: H.MV. B.4273-4 (Otello Suite). D.1995 
(Phila. Symph.); Col. DX.868 (Jacoues Orch.).— 
Box No. 2252. c/o ‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, ] Middlesex. 


Ure GENTLY required: F Polvdor Records 566083 
(Czar Saltan) and 66894 (Liadoff’s Baba 
Yaga).—Box No. 333, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
49, ‘Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


‘ELLA PESSL, Handel Chacoune (DX 832); 
Pougnet. Mozart Rondo (DX 769); Mozart 
Symphony 25 (DX 845-7); Monteclair Plaisirs 
Champetres (LFX.19-20). Fibre or thorn only. 
State price.—Box No 2244. c/o ‘“‘ The Gramo- 
phone, R 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 



























































FOR SALE 





COUSTIC Rarities: Cannetti, Clasenti, De 
Luca, Eames, Garbin, Parkina, Pin 
Renaud, Russ, Sammarco, Scotti, Sembrich. Van 
Rooy, and many acoustic and electric deletions 
for sale end exchange. Photographs and —? 
of stage celebrities and composers.—MacHarg, 4, 

Westfield 1d Drive, Gosforth, Northumberland. 


BRUCKNER Symphonies 4, 5 (H.M.V.), 7 (Tele- 
funken); 30 mixed Orchestral, all fibred.— 
Offers to Gregory, Hurstpierpoint College, Sussex. 


Bus ARISCHE Suite, me 3 Polydors; 
Mon Lac, Witkowski, 3 Col. ~Offers to Box 
No. 777, c/o “‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


(CELEBRITY —— ha mg Patti, Melba, 
Tetrazzini. es 2175, c/o ‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49. Ebrington Road, Kenton, _Max. 


GALBERT-SULLIVAN by D’Oyly Carte, “q2in. 
H.M.V, Mikado, Ida. Trial, and 35 mixed; 
99% fibred, 5s. each. —Walter, 80, St. John's 
Park, London, & 8.E.3. 


H™. Table 1 Model 103, perfect condition; also 
Decca Portable and’ assortment Records.— 
Offers to 40, Cedar Road, Bedford. 


ELSSOHN, Violin Concerto (Szigeti), 
Album, 32s.: Hebrides Overture (Beecham), 

7s,; Mozart, Concerto K.414 (Kentner), 24s.; all 
perfect, fibred only.—Box 2272, c/o “‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
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SUS PLAYING 





Here's a Happy New Year 
or your Records... 


... if you resolve to’play them with nothing but IM Long- 
playing Needles, for had your choice recordings a voice 
of their own they would tell you that nothing could give 
them greater happiness than the perpetual youth that 
comes from IM’s caressing touch. And they’ll generously 
respond to your care and thoughtfulness by letting you 
hear all the music and nothing but the music. So give 
your records ‘A Happy New Year ’ today and hear them 
express their gratitude tonight. There’s a good record 
shop near you that has plenty of IM’s just longing to 
meet your records. 


“US PLAY $00 8: 





‘LONG PLAYING NEEDLES 
10 FOR 2/- (PURCHASE TAX 1/4) 


NO RECORD WEAR @ NO SURFACE HISS @ NO 
PICK-UP CHATTER @ PERFECT TONE @ SUIT 


AUTOGRAMS @ ONE BOX OF TEN PLAYS 
(with repointing) MORE THAN ‘1000 SIDES 


ALFRED FMHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. MUSEUM 5944 
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TELLO,” L.1949, Formichi; DB.981, Sheridan; Cortot and Thibaud, Album, 28s.; Bach Organ MISCELLANEOUS. 
DB.1006, 1007, Zenatello, Spani. “ Turan- . Society, Vol, I Album, 60s.; Schubert, Death and 
dot,” B.2458 Valente, D.1631 Turner, D.1645 Denya. Maiden, Budapest, 5 ‘records, 20s., Impromptus, S™PLE Instructions for pimbroving Acoustic 
“Butterfly,” DB.1084, 1119, Sheridan, Pertile, Hambourg, 2 records, 10s.; Delius, Brigg Fair, Gramophones.—From Rev D. Griffith, 
©.1425, Mummery. “ Boheme,” 054129, Caruso, First Cuckoo, 3 records, Toye and Beecham, 21s. F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Siacksteads, Bacup, 
Melba, DB.911, Bori, Schipa. ‘‘ Manon,” C.1503, Water Music, Stokowski. 2 records, 15s. Ali fibre Lanes. 1s. 3d. post free. 
Valente, DA.856 Gigli. All fibred. Offers?— played.-—Morton, 10, Union Road, Cambridge. 
Stockton, “ Kinnaird,” Broadway, Derby. ona TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 
: ALBUMS, “ P -————- 
RY HARRIS Symphony, DB.6137-8; Night Bare 3 new, £8 (auto); ad . ¥ oon Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with 
Mountain, DB.5900; Valse (Ravel), DB.1542; phony,” new, £2; Tchaikowsky, 1st Piano Con- a minimum charge of six shillings. The advei- 
Preludes (Debussy), DA.1240, DA 1243; Blegiac certo, Rubinstein, new, 36s.: Beethoven, 5th tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
Pieces (Grieg), C.2935; Dnieprostroi, Col. 17. Symphony, Toscanini, new, 36s.; Tchaikowsky and single letters and single figures will be 
Played two-three times only. Price 30s. "Tot Swan Lake Ballet, Columbia, new, 29s. (album): counted as words. 
Jeffree, 46, Castleton Mansions, Barnes, S.W.13. ay, 5th Symphon: 5 Beecham, new, 39s. , 
ese Nessun (auto); Haydn ‘B8th Sompheny Tessseial new, LLAN’S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
[T SCHAIKOVSKY’S complete “Francesca Da £1. ‘Wanted’—“ Encyclopedia of Recorded Sarociption Leratz; £500 Resends; postal 
Rimini,” new.—’Phone Kensington 0262 after Music,” awe edition.-Box x 2299, c/o “ The service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o “‘ The Gramo- 
6 p.m. Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. phone,” .49, Ebrington Road. Kenton, Middlesex. 
VIOLIN Concerto, Elgar and Menuhin, Album PRIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 
42s.; Piano Concerto No. 2, Rachmaninoff 500 CLASSICAL and Assorted Records (fibred Highest-prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
and Stokowski, 35s.; Ravel, Mother Goose, Dam- condition) offered; resonable prices.—40, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
rosch, New York, 3 records, 21s.; Franck, Sonata, Cedar Road, Bedford. Temple Bar 3009. 
Wholesale Only i H E We give the best cashand exchange prices. 


Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. small lots purchased 
” -eaneasanematinicancenee THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


A Generous Allowance KEEP IN TOUCH 


will be given on your unwanted records of ** EXPERT ” 
good music in fibre played condition if you WAR TIME SERVICE 


b The Gram 
Rackiees, tad., te) and 4 ‘eles ACOUSTIC SOUND BOXES —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 


SS 


® raaot 























PICK UPS fi a— 
Avenue, London, W.C.2 DIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS —adiusted— Repaired 
Loup SPEAKER UNITS —Repaired—Adjusted 
For the Limited Purse, Records EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 
that have been taken in part exchange are Famous the World Over 


available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 


oo sagal ys uaa aaaa “INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 


0 al NOW READY 
. J — THE UNASHAMED 


ACCOMPANIST 


BY 
GERALD MOORE 


Extract from ‘‘ Author’s Preface ”’ 
‘The familiar expression that good accompanists are 
born but not made is one with which I do not agree. 
Accompanying is an acquired art. A student can be 
guided | a long way on the road which leads to proficiency. 
‘THE UNASHAMED ACCOMPANIST ’”’ was 
written in the fond hope that it might indicate the lines 
along which a would-be follower of the gentle art of 
accompaniment should work; it was written to arouse 
more interest in—and to show the importance of—the 
accompaniment, in order that appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of good music may be enlarged and enriched to 
those who are not aware of its significance. But my 


chief object is to induce more piano students or amateur 






































The steel, the machinery and the pianists to take up accompanying for their careers or for 
men that go —. a # making of their pleasure.”’ 

*“*Golden Pyramid’? Needles are 

now —e munitions. They PRICE SIX SHILLINGS NET 

are scarce, but they are still the : 

best on record. Published by 


— ASCHERBERG, HOPWOOD & CREW, LIMITED 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH . 
. ‘ 16, Mortimer Street, London, W.| 





























COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
any enquiry, with a stamped and ) 








addressed envelope if a personal answer 
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DAVEY ACCESSORIES 


DAVEY THORNS 3/5 for 8 (inc. tax) 


THREE-STAR FIBRES 3/5 for 30 (., » ) 
ROUNDSHANKS 2 for15 (. .,) 
DAVEY WAX DRESSING 3/5 — 
RECORD BRUSH a 7A cS as 
DRY-AIR BOWL .. 6/6 


(Postage extra) 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
11 GRAPE STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 





Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre 

















ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


| The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 











THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2. 
We cater for the collector of rare and unusual discs, cylinders, souvenirs, etc., 
etc. We give the best prices for Rarities, deletions, etc., especially Operatic 
and Concert Vocalists on G. & T., Polydor, Columbia, Odeon, etc. Write or 
call. Open on Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, I! a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Lists will be sent to our out-of-London customers as usual. Phone: GER. 8589 











RECORDED MUSIC DEVELOPMENTS 22nounce 


with pleasure their appointment as Whole- 
sale and Retail Distributors for the famous 


“ UNIVERSAL * THORN NEEDLES and POINTERS 


Details gladly from 
38, George St., Baker St., London, W.1. Wel. 9223 
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FAIR 


EXCHANGE 





at 


ASTRA HOUSE 


your unwanted 


RECORDS 


your 
RADIO SET 
or your 
RADIOGRAMOPHONE 
taken in 


PART EXCHANGE 


with generosity and courtesy 


at 


The GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
( four doors East of Cambridge Circus) 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 3007. 
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Some 
Outstanding 


Recordings of 
- W943 
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Chanson Perpetuelle. Chausson - - - - ~~ DB6IS9 
MAGGIE TEYTE with the Blech String Quartet and Gerald Moore 
(Pianoforte) 
There’s a voice within my Heart (‘The Barber of 


ville). Rossini - - - 
GWEN CATLEY with the Halle Orchestra. Cond. Braithwaite 


he 9323 


Without your Love (from “The Dubarry") - - -\ 99,9, 
What is Done (from “ The Lilac Domino"’) a ee Ss 
ANNE ZIEGLER and WEBSTER BOOTH with Orchestra! Accompaniment 


Don’t let’s be beastly to the Germans Noe! Coward 
The Welcoming Land (Recitation). Clemence Dane 
NOEL COWARD. Piano Accompaniment by Robb Stewart 


~ >B 9336 


Jeanie with the light brown Hair; Heaven Alone BD 1053 
ROBERT WILSON (Tenor) with Orchestral Accompaniment 


(Dance 


Silver Wings in the Moonlight - - - - 

\'m thinking tonight of my Blue Eyes’ - SS seats 
JOE LOSS and his Orchestra 

Song of the Volga Boatmen - - - - - - 

When Johnny comes marching Home - - ben _— 


GLENN MILLER and his Orchestra 
St. James Infirmary Blues (Trumpet Solo and Vocal by 
” B 9307 
“Hot Lips Page) - - - ° rs . i Ps 
ARTIE SHAW and his Orchestra 
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Orch es tra l 


Tchaikovsky— Theme and Variations from Suite 
No. 3 in G (5 Parts); Mazeppa—Cossack Dance >C 3338-40 
ee ae aa 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA- Cond. DR. MALCOLM 
SARGENT 








*Walton—Belshazzar’s Feast - - - - - C€3330-4 
Huddersfield Choral Society 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra - Brass Bands 
Soloist: Dennis Noble - Cond. WILLIAM WALTON 
*Moeran—Symphony inG Minor - - - - €3319-24 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA. Cond. LESLIE HEWARD 
*Bliss— Concerto for Piano and Orchestra - - € 3348-52 
SOLOMON and LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCH. Cond. 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
Johann Strauss — March (from “The Gypsy Baron“’); B 9335 
Indigo March - - + += = = += |= «© 
BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA. Cond. ARTHUR FIEDLER 
*Recorded under the auspices of the British Councii 


Gaston mental 


Dohnanyi—Serenade in C for Violin, Viola and ‘Cello DB 6143-5 
HEIFETZ, PRIMROSE and FEUERMANN : 


Beethoven—Trio No. 7 in B Flat (“The Arch-Duke") 
for Piano, Violin and 'Cello - - - ° 5 5 
SOLOMON, HOLST and PINi 


Chopin — Nocturne in E Flat, No. 2; Etudes Nos. 9 
















be 3362-6 


and 2injF Minor, No.3inFMajor- - -— - saat 
SOLOMON 
Medtner—SonatainG Minor - - - - C 3310-11 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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